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PALESTINE PARTISANSHIP 


HE British and American Governments have one common 
T interest in Palestine, which is to work for the establishment of 
a durable peace there. And that is their only real interest. It is 
as foolish for the Americans to behave as if they had an obligation 
to ensure the military victory of Zionism as it would be for us to 
throw our weight into the scales to prevent it. Yet at the present 
moment it looks as though both Governments were drifting into 
these equally false positions. President Truman, by his increas- 
ingly blatant partisanship, is making peace almost impossible to 
achieve. An American loan for Israel, combined with the lifting 
of the arms embargo, would be the equivalent of a declaration of 
war by America against the Arab world. So disastrous a step can 
only be prevented by us if the British Government shows that it, at 
any rate, has not lost sight of realities. For the past six months 
Mr. Bevin has enjoyed the luxury of not needing to have a policy 
for Palestine. No policy has been, for the first time in our history, 
the right policy. But this holiday is now over. We have now once 
again got to decide what we are aiming at and how we mean to 
get it. The palliative measures which have been much talked about 
during the past few weeks—truces, arms embargoes, United Nations 
commissioners and mediators—are of no value unless they are related 
to some eventual solution. In isolation they will only be used by 
Jews or Arabs as bargaining points in their war. 

The ultimate congruity of British and American interests in 
Palestine requires to be stressed, because of the passionate miscon- 
ceptions by which it is being obscured in America. Britain has for 
so long been the traditional villain in American eyes that during 
the six months in which we were able to stand down and leave the 
initiative in policy-making to the Americans they found themselves 
uneasily deprived of a scapegoat. Now we are apparently back 
again as worse villains than ever. Why? Because we have during 
the last few years delivered small quantities of arms to some Arab 
States? They have bought arms from us for the last twenty or 
thirty years, and if we had refused to supply them the Arabs would 
have bought them from America. Because we have been financing 
the Arab States out of E.R.P. money and material ? We have as 
yet received none to pass on, and in any case the Americans tied 
up the conditions of the Recovery Loan tightly enough to make 
this impossible. The real trouble seems to be that thirty-seven 


British officers ane still serving in the ranks of the Arab Legion, 
and are therefore part of the force which is invading Palestine. 
There are plenty of answers which can be given to this particular 
charge—that they are there by treaty agreement, and that practically 
none have been engaged in the actual fighting,—but it would 
obviously be wise on every ground to press King Abdullah to keep 
them within the frontiers of Transjordan. To remove any even half- 
legitimate cause of Anglo-American disagreement is of supreme im- 
portance. The answer given by the Arabs to the Security Council’s 
“ cease-fire” appeal emphasises that afresh. Technically the 
Arabs have put themselves in the wrong, though on a broad view 
their general attitude is easy to understand. But the first and essen- 
tial necessity in Palestine is to get the fighting stopped, and on 
conditions which will give no military advantage to either side. To 
that the Security Council must now apply itself again. It can have 
no hope of success unless both Jews and Arabs see that Britain and 
America are working wholeheartedly together, and that neither can 
be played off against the other, 


Courage in Finland 

The determination with which the Finnish Govegnment and 
people have resisted the Communist attempt to dominate the police 
force—an attempt which was successful in every other Eastern 
European country brought under Russian domination—prompts 
speculation as to what might have happened had those countries 
shown as much courage in the defence of their integrity. The 
Finns already know, through the terrible burden of reparations 
placed upon them, just how savage Russian vindictiveness can be. 
They also know, through their close proximity to the Soviet Union 
and the presence of Russian troops on their own soil, just what 
are the chances of physical resistance. And yet last Februany the 
Finnish Parliament refused to accept a broad hint from Mr. Stalin 
himself that a treaty should be concluded on the same lines as 
those already made between the Soviet Union and Hungary and 
Rumania; by April the President had averted the threat to the 
country’s military and cultural integrity and signed a relatively 
mild pact with Russia; and last week the Cabinet expelled the 
Communist Minister of the Interior. This remarkable display of 
tenacity and courage has been maintained during the past week in 
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the face of Communist strikes and the first ominous gathering 
together of revolutionary forces in action committees on the Czech 
model. It cannot be said that the tension has been finally relaxed 
now that a new Minister of the Interior has been appointed who is 
only a Communist in name. He will soon be reminded by his 
nominal comrades that he has real obligations, and it is by no means 
certain that the July elections will be free. It is still possible 
that the Finns may once again escape with such indepen- 
dence as they have. They are at close quarters with 
the Russians and although a bold they are not a foolhardy 
people. Consequently they would hardly run the risk of Russian 
displeasure unless they felt that their chances of success in their 
latest bid for freedom were discernible. Moreover, they have 
undertaken of their own free will to resist any attack on the Soviet 
Union from the north-west, and there is every reason to believe 
that they would honour their bond. It only remains to be seen 
whether the Russians will be content to accept, for once, the word 
of free men or whether they will insist on the obedience of unwilling 
subjects. 


Nemesis in Czechoslovakia 


There is no turning back from the road on which Czechoslovakia 
embarked in February. Every day makes it more difficult for the 
anti-Communist majority to express itself except by flight. The 
news of the campaign leading up to the elections to be held on 
Sunday is all bad. Canvassing by the Communist-dominated 
National Front is barely disguised intimidation, euphemistically 
called “ concentrated personal persuasion.” The protection offered 
to independent voters by the secret ballot is being rapidly removed 
by Communist pressure. The legitimate point that voting need 
not be secret if the individual voter does not wish it (after all, vast 
numbers of British voters make no secret of the way their votes 
will go) has been twisted into an assertion that screens round polling 
booths should be removed. That means that every voter can be 
watched and even the option of secrecy taken away from him. This 
is, of course, a perfectly typical Communist device—as typical as 
the accusation of “traitorous” relations with the West, the incor- 
poration and subsequent suppression of all Socialist groups to the 
right of the Communists, and the transformation of elections into 
organised demonstrations of Communist “ solidarity.” The whole 
miserable process must now be gone through. A certain amount 
of idle interest attaches to the percentage of the total votes which 
the Communists will give themselves, and that is all. There is 
still plenty of sympathy for the people of Czechoslovakia, who, but 
for a fatal moment of weakness three months ago, would now 
undoubtedly be returning a free.and non-Communist Government. 
The only qualification must be that at that moment the sequence 
of events which is now being gone through must have been as 
obvious to any thinking citizen of Czechoslovakia as it is to the rest 
of the world. 


The Next President 


There is no need for foreigners to be unduly impressed by the 
swing of the pendulum in American internal politics. At the 
moment the betting is heavily in favour of a Republican victory at 
the Presidential election, but it ‘is not certain that that is how 
things will stand in November, though each new sign of President 
Truman’s determination to get the Democratic Party’s nomination 
decreases that party’s chances of recovering favour. But the sub- 
sidiary struggle within the Republican Party is beginning to lose 
some of its complications. Mr. Stassen’s one chance of securing 
the nomination rested on his ability to maintain the tremendous 
momentum with which he began his campaign, and when, after a 
period of uncertainty, he was clearly defeated by Governor Dewey 
in the Oregon primary last week that chance practically disappeared. 
At the same time the cautious Mr. Dewey, who for long has looked 
like a born Vice-President, unexpectedly emerged as a two-fisted 
fighter. Even his best friends may be pardoned for suspecting 
that he really has not changed his character overnight, and in any 
case his sudden success only revives the older contest between him- 
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self and Mr. Taft. But there lies the crucial point. For while 
Mr. Stassen might have gone straight on to victory under his own 
impetus, all Mr. Dewey and Mr. Taft are likely to do is to cancel 
each other out. In similar situations of deadlock in the past the 
tendency of the Republican Convention has been to look around 
for another candidate, and if that happens at Philadelphia in three 
weeks’ time then the lot is most likely to fall on Senator Vanden- 
berg. Expressions of preference by foreigners being unwelcome on 
these occasions, European observers must either confine themselves 
to the factual statement that Senator Vandenberg has played a con- 
spicuously enlightened part in the formation of American foreign 
policy or else throw etiquette to the winds and assert that there 
could be no more sensible choice. 


Paperless Papers 


Duly grateful as periodicals like The Spectator are for the can- 
cellation of the last cut in their paper-ration (from 35} per cent of 
pre-war consumption to 314) the statement made by the President 
of the Board of Trade on Tuesday regarding the*Press generally 
can be received with only chastened satisfaction. The recent 
announcement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that dollar ex- 
penditure on newsprint (i.e. paper of the kind used by daily papers) 
from Canada and Newfoundland would be cut for 1949 to §0 or 
30 per cent. of the expected level had aroused general and compre- 
hensible alarm, for even the maintenance of the attenuated four-page 
popular paper seemed threatened. As to that Mr. Harold Wilson 
has given assurances of some value. He is satisfied that increased 
imports from Scandinavia and increased output from home mills 
will enable the papers between now and the end of 1948 both to 
maintain their present size and circulation and to begin to build 
up their depleted stocks. Mr. Wilson even held out some vague 
hope of a return to average five-page papers (four pages on three 
days a week and six on the other three) next year, with, of course, 
a similar increase in the size of the “ quality ” papers. The best that 
can be said of all this is that it might be even worse. Papers will still 
remain so small as to make it quite impossible for them to perform 
their primary function of supplying the public with adequate and 
accurate news, and their circulations must remain pegged at their 
present level. What is in some ways much more serious, there is 
no guarantee that the Government, which has twice compelled 
contracts with Canadian newsprint suppliers to be broken will not 
do the same in regard to the contract for 1949. A grave danger is 
that the suppliers, who have shown themselves remarkably tolerant, 
will divert their wares permanently into other channels, for the 
demand for them is universal, That would mean a black outlook 
for the British Press in years to come. 


Coupon Clearance Sale 


The announcement of a bonus issue of twelve clothing coupons, 
of the removal of a few items from the ration list and of the down- 
pointing of a few others should be the occasion of rejoicing by the 
consumers, satisfaction by the distributors and benevolent smiles 
by the Board of Trade. In fact, it has been the occasion of warn- 
ings, admonitions and qualifications by Mr. Wilson, disgruntled 
murmurs by the trade (amplified into loud complaints by the Parlia- 
mentary Opposition) and an unemotional acceptance by the public. 
It would be useless for the President of the Board of Trade to 
pretend that his department is in complete command of the situa- 
tion. When two sets of coupon concessions occur in a single 
month, and that after repeated warnings that the clothing ration 
was in danger of reduction, then the only possible conclusion is 
that events have taken the Board of Trade by surprise. It is, in 
fact, probable that, in concentrating on difficulties on the supply side, 
it has forgotten the complexities and caprices of distribution and 
demand—which is one more demonstration that the public knows 
what it wants far better than any Government department. On the 
other hand, the distributors, some but not all of whose number 
have exaggerated the Government’s vices and their own virtues out 
of all recognition, cannot pretend that they had foreseen all the 
details of the new situation. A trade which at the best of times 
could only keep its stocks at an efficient level by means of in- 
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creasingly frequent clearance sales, should be the last to pretend 
that it can forecast with any accuracy the behaviour of a market 
in which demand is not simple but hopelessly tangled between 
money price, coupon price and rapidly changing fashion. In fact, 
the case for the abolition of clothes rationing put forward by the 
wilder members of the trade is weak in any event, but if there is 
an argument to support it it is that the present arrangement is so 
complex that forecasting is impossible and the pretence of 
“planning” farcical. The controversy has throughout been con- 
ducted on an inadeqate basis of fact. Nobody can claim to be 
infallible in this matter. Consequently all sides should be less 
free with recriminations and pay more attention to the true 
demands of the consuming public. 


Unhealthy Trade 


What is the sense of the attempt which the Treasury made last 
Saturday to explain away the shocking adverse balance of trade 
revealed two days earlier by the Board of Trade accounts ? If the 
situation is bad then it is the business of Government officials to 
say so as plainly as they can. The figures showed that imports ex- 
ceeded exports in the month of March by £54,500,000. The Treasury 
pointed out that the record figure of £186,200,000 for imports in- 
cluded freight and insurance payable to British firms, that some of 
the imports had already been paid for and that a large part of the 
deficit was with soft currency countries. What of it? If we are 
importing goods which we cannot really afford does it matter whether 
we pay for them in March or in December ? If we have an adverse 
balance with soft currency countries does that make it any the less 
an adverse balance ? Possibly the Treasury was trying to point out 
that certain daily papers had put a rather gloomier construction on 
the trade figures than was technically justified—which was true but 
not particularly helpful since those papers did at least realise that 
an adverse balance on the present scale is leading straight to disaster. 
Quite certainly and explicitly it tried to divert attention from the 
overall balance of overseas payments to the narrower problem of 
stopping the drain on our gold and dollar reserves with which it 
is much preoccupied. But the central point, from which 
the Treasury should not divert attention either deliberately or 
inadvertently is that the exhaustion of our foreign exchange reserves 
is in sight ; and that being so, the daily press was perfectly right to 
sound the loudest warning it could. 


The Education of a Doctor 


The teaching of medicine in this country has always been more 
concerned with realities than it usually is og the Continent. A newly 
qualified English doctor may have less theoretical knowledge than his 
French or German counterpart, but he is more likely to know what 
to do with sickness when he meets it, and for this he has to thank 
the broad-based practicality of his instruction. If the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the Medical Curriculum Committee 
of the British Medical Association, which have just been published 
(Butterworth, 7s. 6d.) are accepted, this instruction will be made even 
more catholic and common-sense. The committee believes that 
changing events have made much of present medical education out 
of date or misdirected. The improvements it suggests, many of 
them radically conceived and cogently expressed, would encourage 
an even broader approach to medicine than at present. ‘Thus it 
recommends that there should not be any vocational bias in the pre- 
university studies of prospective doctors, who should continue the 
study of general subjects until they enter the university. The first 
year at the university should be spent in further study of the sciences 
on which medicine is based, and scholarships for medical students 
should be awarded on the basis of general culture and not “on a 
premature specialised knowledge of a few subjects.” This sounds 
admirable good sense, and the same spirit underlies the recommenda- 
tions for the pre-clinical and clinical cusriculum and for the interim 
year, the aim of which should be “to consolidate the training re- 
ceived by the student prior to his final examination and . . . should 
be based on the same conception of medicine as the curriculum 
itself.” The committee’s recommendations should ensure a steady 
flow of more efficient young doctors into the National Health Service. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


UNBURNED faces, and the crimson dome of Mr. Dalton’s 

head, told the tale of the Whitsun recess when the Houses of 
Parliament reassembled on Tuesday, and Members quickly settled 
down to a summer session which, if reports from Norfolk and Kent 
are true, will see not only tea on the terrace but abundant straw- 
berries as well; always assuming, of course, that Mr. George 
Brown can continue to repatriate the Colorado beetles which have 
recently been “associated with imported vegetables.” 

+ * * * 

The debate on the Board of Trade on the opening day was the best 
of the week. The House of Commons is like a school in many 
respects, but in none so much as the way in which the popularity of 
the bigger boys varies. A week or two ago Mr. Harold Wilson was 
in favour. Opposition leaders deferred to him, spoke of “his 
great talents” and reminded him that he is the youngest Cabinet 
Minister since William Pitt; but during the recess Members had 
been shopping, and had found, or thought they had found, evidence 
that he had made a mistake. Mr. Wilson was brilliant no longer. 
Mr. Butcher taunted him with his youth and deplored the President’s 
“lack of business experience,” and Mr. Lyttelton described his 
speech as “one of the lamest” he had heard in this Parliament. But 
whatever Mr. Wilson’s faults, courting popularity is not one of 
them. He knew his case, dealt with a mass of figures with assurance 
and remained courteous and imperturbable throughout. 

* * * * 

The least satisfactory part of the two speeches he made—for 
Mr. Belcher, temporarily toothless, was not in a position to wind up 
the debate—dealt with newsprint. Mr. Wilson Harris thanked him 
for the sympathy he had shown towards the political weeklies, and 
caused some misgiving among contributors to The Spectator by 
remarking that when he got more pages he would try to raise the 
standard of the articles which appear even higher than they are 
now. But he echoed the thoughts of the whole House when he 
emphasised the misunderstanding caused by lack of information 
about other countries, particularly America, due to shortage of space ; 
Mr. Eric Fletcher filled in the picture by showing how much worse 
the position is in France. It would be ironic indeed if collabora- 
tion with Western Europe and aid from America, both of which 
are vital to our existence, was imperilled by a policy of feed the 
body and starve the mind. 

* * + * 

On Wednesday Mr. Bevin was again refusing to be drawn into a 
discussion on Palestine, but his answers about British officers serving 
with the Arab Legion left everyone uneasy. Whatever the legalities 
of the question the appearances are so unfortunate that even pro- 
Arab Members felt that the officers ought to be withdrawn. The 
harm that is being done to Anglo-American relations was not 
referred to only for fear of making things worse. 

* * * x 

After questions Mr. Henderson Stewart was promptly on his feet, 
pertinaciously cross-examining the Speaker, who had ruled out of 
order a question about the electrical breakdown. The House was on 
Mr. Stewart’s side, but he found that ordeal of such Dickensian 
proportions that he could speak only “with respect,” “with great 
respect,” or “with very great respect.” The Speaker took these 
courtesies in his stride and stuck to his ruling until Mr. Morrison 
admitted that such a nation-wide occurrence might fall outside the 
scope of “ day-to-day management,” even in a nationalised industry, 
and agreed to consider the whole question. 

. * * * 

Meanwhile in the House of Lords itself Lord Cherwell was taking 
his revenge on those who had criticised scientist candidates for the 
Civil Service, by making fun both of the Civil Service examinations 
and of “arts” men in general. He was answered almost as wittily by 
his old pupil and later colleague at Christ Church, Lord Pakenham. 
The debate went on long after the appointed time and it was not 
until 7 p.m. that Lord Portsmouth rose to advocate planned 
emigration and a reduction of the population to 35,000,000. The 
telephone attendant remained polite to the end as peers’ wives rang 
up to find out if their Lordships were still sitting. A. M. C. 
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THE NEW TRIPLE UNITY 


HE future of the British Commonwealth is arousing serious 

reflection, as it should, in many quarters. General Smuts 
is the latest and most distinguished of several representatives of 
the Dominions who have shown themselves seriously concerned 
about the adaptation of the structure of the Commonwealth to 
changing needs. Lord Bruce not long ago raised in the House 
of Lords the question of a standing Commonwealth Council. This 
week Mr. R. G. Menzies, the Opposition leader in Australia, has 
predicted a dark future for the Empire unless the self-governing 
members of the Commonwealth can find a way to draw the bonds 
between them closer. Mr. Bevin at the Labour Conference at 
Scarborough last week spoke of means of harnessing the resources 
of the Commonwealth and much of the colonial empire to the skill, 
ability and productive capacity—and, it might be added, the con- 
sumer demand—of those Western European countries for whose 
closer unity he is at present so tirelessly working. And there 
are other problems still. For the moment India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon have all accepted the status of Dominions, and two of 
them seem disposed to retain it. That creates at once a new 
situation. Hitherto, in spite of the French in Canada, the Dutch 
in South Africa, the Maoris in New Zealand, the Dominions 
have been controlled by men of Anglo-Saxon origin, schooled in 
British Parliamentary traditions and united to Great Britain by 
their loyalty to established institutions, and particularly to the 
throne to which they all own allegiance. What is to be the 
common bond to join Oriental nations that were till lately 
dependencies in a unity more comprehensive and at the same 
time no less real ? 

To those questions the British Government is known to be at 
present devoting concentrated attention. They are perplexing 
enough as they stand, but General Smuts has given the survey a 
wider sweep. 

“ Organisation of the West,” he said, when broadcasting on 
Sunday night in a passage that deserves to be quoted textually, 
“becomes the one paramount issue for us of the Common- 
wealth also. In this connection, it is in the first place clear 
that the United States, by reason of its secure geographical 
position, its unequalled industrial resources and its immense 
war potential, has a special position in the West. The 
Commonwealth accepts and welcomes that all the more 
because of the affinity of the United States in race, lan- 
guage, ideas, outlook and policies with the members of the 
Commonwealth. Association between the two would not 
only be the most obvious and natural one, but would also 
mean a concentration of resources and a command of world 
communications which would give pause to any potential 
aggressor. No change in the structure of the Commonwealth 
would be involved. . . . States arid Commonwealth could well 
work together without any change in their present constitu- 
tional arrangements.” 

This is suggestive, but in some ways baffling . What significance 
attaches to the vital word “ association ””—an association which, 
while it involves no change in the constitutional arrangements of 
either the United States or the Commonwealth, clearly implies 
much more than merely mutual goodwill ? General Smuts has 
said so much that he must necessarily say more, whether in 
council or in public, and it is a singularly happy chance that will 
bring him to this country in some ten days’ time—still, it seems 
certain, as Prime Minister of South Africa, but in any case with 
his unrivalled experience and store of statesmanship—for his 
installation as Chancellor of Cambridge University. His contacts 
with British Ministers will be of inestimable value. 

The supreme question about Commonwealth relations is how 
far they can with advantage be formalised. Hitherto their strength 
has lain in the fact that, apart from loyalty to the Crown, the 


Dominions enjoy complete sovereignty. The Statute of Wes. 
minister proclaimed that explicitly, and General Sriuts’ ow 
Dominion has just given evidence of it by recognising Israel when 
no other member of the Commonwealth was ready to do so. That 
arrangement, or want of arrangement, has worked so well that hesi- 
tation about changing it is ampiy justified. Co-operation between 
members of the Commonwealth has always been forthcoming when 
it was needed, particularly when one member was threatened by 
war. But relations have changed radically in the last generation, 
In the past the leadership of Great Britain was implicitly con. 
ceded, and there was only a slowly growing complaint that Great 
Britain was in effect formulating foreign policy for the whok 
Commonwealth. Today, Britain is relatively much weaker and 
Dominions like Canada and Australia much stronger, industrially 
and economically even more than militarily, than in the years 
immediately after the First German War. Instead of every 
Dominion looking to Britain for its chief support, Britain is today 
accepting with gratitude from the Dominions economic support 
without which she could not maintain her living-standards. Both 
capital and population are moving towards the Dominions, and 


as vast territories devoted hitherto to primary production develop ' 


domestic industries an adjustment of economic relationships will 
be inevitable. 

There is abundant material here for the Imperial Conference 
which the Prime Minister has undertaken shall meet if possible 
this autumn. It is high time it did. Since the war ended the 
heads and Foreign Ministers of the United States and the chief 
Eurcpean Powers have met repeatedly, the heads of the Common- 
wealth States never. But in approaching changes in the structure 
of the Commonwealth it is better to move too slowly than too fast. 
Good may well give place to better, but it may equally give place 
to worse. Federation, with a common Parliament and all the 
inevitable controversy about the basis of representation, would at 
this juncture be the most dangerous of experiments. It must 
come, if at all, after careful preparation and as the last of a series 
of evolutionary stages. The problem now is the reconciliation of 
the obligations of individual members of the Commonwealth to 
one another with their obligations to outside Powers. The 
intimacy of Canada’s association with the United States is inevit- 
able, and so far it has dene nothing but good. Much more del- 
cate, but equally inevitable in present circumstances, is the com- 
bination of commitments, to the Dominions and to Westem 
Europe, falling on Britain both as one of the five Brussels 
Treaty States and one of the seventeen European Recovery States. 
That problem is on the whole simplified rather than complicated 
by the inextricable association of the United States with the seven- 
teen, and the hope that in some shape or form she will put her 
military power behind the defensive agreements of the Brussels 
States and any others which may in course of time join them. 
Here the picture sketched by General Smuts begins to take visibie 
shape, as it is essential in the interests of peace that it should. 

At the stage we have reached political sagacity will be tested 
sternly. It is less important for the moment to plan right steps 
than to avoid manifest dangers. The greatest danger of all would 
be any shadow of misunderstanding between the Commonwealth, 
particularly Great Britain, and. the United States. The 
existence of the danger we cannot affect to ignore. That events 
in Palestine have strained relations between considerable sections 
of the American and the British people, even apart from American 
political considerations is patent to everyone. The resolve in each 
country must be to maintain cordiality undiminished not only 
when the other is reasonable—that should be easy enough—but 
equally when it seems unreasonable. The practical operation 
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of such an association as General Smuts hints at will not be 
simple. There are conflicting interests everywhere to reconcile. 
Identity of view between the American administrators of Marshall 
Aid and the organisers of European Economic Co-operation will 
often take a lot of achieving, and Britain’s existing commitments 
under Imperial Preference and new commitments under Western 
European economic agreements will frequently be in initial con- 
flict. It is only if the magnitude of the possible achievement—a 
new association of the Commonwealth, the United States, Western 
Europe within the ambit of the United Nations Charter—is kept 
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resolutely and ceaselessly in mind that such inevitable strains and 

stresses will fall into their secondary place. The goal is there. 
British Ministers, Commonwealth Ministers, American Ministers, 
Western European Ministers have it before their eyes and must 
never take their eyes off it. It is an end in itself, essentially con- 
structive, essentially non-aggressive. Its value would be as great 
if no such country as Russia existed. In one sphere alone there 
may be competition—leadership in the advance towards associa- 
tion. The Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Minister 
for Commonwealth Relations all have a part to play in that. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is no use pretending that a chance collection of Englishmen in 
frock coats or morning coats of different cuts, carrying umbrellas 
or not carrying them, wearing top hats or carrying them or with no 
hats at all, forms a peculiarly impressive spectacle. That reflection 
must have struck everyone who witnessed the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the new House of Commons on Wednesday. (A good deal, 
incidentally, might be said about foundation-stones, for the new 
House has managed to get about half up without anyone worrying 
about a foundation-stone at all.) It was a notable ceremony none 
the less. The Prime Minister, with manuscript, dwelt effectively 
on the continuity of the House of Commons as an entity, whatever 
might happen to the structure in which it meets; Mr. Churchill, 
noteless, rose to an occasion which made compelling appeal to his 
sense of the historic and his passion for freedom ; and Mr. Speaker, 
when the time for action came, spread the mortar and banged the 
mallet as vigorously as if he was on piece-work. There the stone 
stands for generation after future generation to survey. The new 
fabric is not likely to be ready before the present Parliament ends, 
and many of the members of this Parliament will never take their 
seats in it. Some are standing down for reasons of age or health ; 
some are being extruded by decision of their fellow-Members ; 
more will be extruded before 1950 is out by their present con- 
stituents. But however much individual membership may change, 
the institution persists and will go on persisting, with its ancient 
traditions on the whole singularly little modified. 
* * * *x 
Very rarely is so distinguished a company assembled as gathered, 
at the hospitable invitation of Mr. Justice Birkett, at dinner at the 
Reform Club on Tuesday to do honour to Judge Parker, one of the 
two American Judges at the, Nuremberg trial, who is visiting this 
country at present to study the British legal system at work. Every- 
one who is anything in the legal world was there—the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who proposed the health of thé chief guest, an ex-Lord 
Chancellor in Lord Simon, the Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Attorney-General, Law Lords like Lord Wright and 
Lord Macmillan, Lord Schuster, half a dozen or so High Court 
Judges, advocates like Sir Walter Monckton and Mr, G. O. Slade— 
and so on. Of the only two laymen in the company one is (among 
other things) a Director of the Bank of England, the other a person 
of no importance, invited out of charity. It would be hard to pick 
a more gifted trio of after-dinner speakers than the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Simon and Sir Norman Birkett himself, and each of them on 
Tuesday was at his best. But in content the speech of the evening 
was that of Judge Parker, who after an appropriately light opening 
went on to justify convincingly the Nuremberg proceedings and to 
emphasise impressively the vital need for Britain and America to 
stand together inseparably in defence of the heritage common to 
both of them—the legacy of Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights, of 
Shakespeare and Milton, of Chatham and Burke, of Sir Edward Coke 
and Hampden and Sir William Blackstone. One could wish that the 
speech might be repeated in substance at a public rather than a 
private gathering. 


” * + * 


The letters in Tuesday’s Times from the Headmasters of Shrews- 
bury and Tonbridge (the former is the present Chairman of the 
Headmasters’ Conference) on the new school examination raise an 
important issue that should not go by default. It is something, no 
doubt, that the Norwood Committee’s disparagement of external 


examinations, and its desire to substitute internal examinations by 
a school’s own staff, have been disregarded. But, for the ruling of the 
Ministry of Education that the new examination shall not be taken by 
any boy till he has reached a certain age—16 up to 1950 and 17 after 
that—there is nothing whatever to be said. Why should a bright 
boy be kept back if, in the view of the masters who teach him, he 
is quite capable of acquitting himself creditably at 15 (or at 16 after 
1950) ? What is disturbing about this is the evidence it provides 
of a policy so conspicuous under the present Government, (1) of 
giving at the centre a stereotyped decision to which everyone every- 
where under whatever conditions must conform, and (2) of levelling 
down wherever possible instead of levelling up. The blind admira- 
tion for a flat equality may be only sub-conscious, but its results 
can be lamentable and it ought to be vigorously challenged on every 
opportunity. It is suggested that the Ministry will find means of 
enforcing its examination policy even on the completely independent 
schools which accept no public money. I hope at any rate that they 
will not capitulate lightly. By going their own way they can 
provide valuable material for comparison between the Ministry of 
Education’s methods and others. 

7 *x * * 

Active as ever in body and mind at 77, Lord Samuel never makes 

a speech without coining an epigram. Addressing a hundred 
Liberals from about a quarter as many countries at Zurich on 
Monday, he observed that though inspired by a lofty humanitarianism 
ideal, Socialists had tied themselves to an economic fallacy. “ There 
is nothing wnong with Socialists,’ he added, “except their 
Socialism.” As for Conservatives, they maintained their unity 
better than other parties because “while there are many ways of 
advancing there is only one way of sitting still.’ A riposte, by 
someone, on Liberals is awaited. 

x * * ~ 

If you were told that a train was to be painted in “ plum and 

spilt milk lined with bands of yellow-maroon-yellow separated by 
lines of spilt milk” what would you expect it to look like? You 
are told that, as a matter of fact—by the Railway Executive. The 
formula represents the experimental colour scheme of main-line 
corridor trains. All spilt milk cgaveys to me is something its no 
use shedding tears over. How its tints and shades differ from that 
of unspilt milk I am very far from clear. I can’t help feeling that 
there may be something here to shed tears over after all. 

* * * * 


6 


“It would be necessary to arrange a short extra session of 
Parliament between September and October for the purpose of 
having the [Parliament] Bill passed a second time.” The Times 
Parliamentary Correspondent. 

On the precise method to be followed, consult the gentleman who 
welcomed the division of the Telephone Directony into A-L and 
M-Z, but was worried about where to find L-M. (For this I make 
acknowledgments to Punch.) 

x * * * P 

A word more on stamps. A reader in New Zealand (who gets 
his air-mail edition of The Spectator in seven days) has sent me a 
letter adorned with no fewer than ten current postage stamps of 
different denominations, of nine different designs, every one of them 
in my view superior, and some of them markedly superior, to any 
current British stamps. Need we disdain to learn from the 
Dominions ? JANUS. 
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GANDHI’S LEGACY 


By HORACE ALEXANDER 

on years ago I heard Professor Radhakrishnan express the hope 

that Indian freedom would be achieved during Mr. Gandhi’s 
lifetime, as he thought it would be of inestimable value to her states- 
men to have the moral guidance of the Mahatma when they first 
embarked on the perilous, uncharted seas of political independence. 
Professor Radhakrishnan’s hope was fulfilled, but only just. And 
it remains to be seen whether the guidance given by Mr. Gandhi 
during the first. months of India’s independence will keep the ship 
of state in safe channels during the inevitably difficult years that 
lie ahead. 

The fact of his assassination by a Hindu is the measure of Gandhi’s 
political wisdom and nobility during the last few months of his life. 
In Delhi and the Punjab many of those who were uprooted and 
driven from their homes in Pakistan, whether Hindu or Sikh, 
denounced the Mahatma and his friend and colleague Pandit Nehru 
with amazing bitterness. They declared that Gandhi was a hopeless 
idealist, quite out of touch with realities, that he ought to confine 
himself to religion and not try to meddle with politics. They asserted 
that, under his influence, the new Government, led by Nehru, was 
betraying all Hindustan to the Muslims, and that within a few 
months Mr. Jinnah would be ruling all north India from Delhi to 
Calcutta and then the Nizam of Hyderabad would join up with him, 
and the whole peninsula would fall under Muslim rule. The estab- 
lishment of Pakistan, they declared, was only a first step. 

To the very last Mr. Gandhi had disapproved of the establish- 
ment of Pakistan as a separate State. But when it was an accom- 
plished fact, far from turning round and saying, as so many of his 
fellow-Hindus were prepared to say to the Muslims: “ All right, if 
you insist on being a separate nation, accept the logic of your folly, 
and go to Pakistan, all of you,” Mr. Gandhi continued to say: “It 
is not true. You are suffering from a delusion. Whatever may 
happen in Pakistan, it is our duty here in India to prove still that 
in India all are to be equal citizens, with freedom to live and worship 
as they think right, equal in rights and in privileges.” ll last 
autumn he was using his influence to persuade Muslims to remain 
in their homes or to return to their homes in Delhi and the Punjab. 
He was constantly telling the Hindus and the Sikhs that, whateve1 
they or their families might have suffered at the hands of Muslims 
in West Punjab or elsewhere, they must not take vengeance on 
their Muslim neighbours, but must rather be their protectors, 
thereby seeking to overcome evil with good. This policy was fully 
supported by Pandit Nehru and some of his colleagues, though, in 
a Cabinet as broad-based as the present Delhi Government, 1t was 
clear that some members regarded it as impolitic. 

The struggle between the Gandhian way of tolerance and mag- 
nanimity on the one hand, and Hindu bigotry, represented by the 
aggressive Rashtriya Sevak Sangh, has continued for months. It will 
be recalled that, although Mr. Gandhi hastened from peaceful 
Calcutta to strive for peace in Delhi early last September, he felt 
that he had made so little headway in India’s capital city after four 
months’ unremitting effort, even with the support of many leading 
men and women of the city, that he undertook his last, and perhaps 
his most impressive, fast in the middle of January. It achieved 
much, too much for the embittered Hindu extremists. His very 
success led to his death. The immediate effect of his death seemed 
to shake many Hindus and Sikhs, formerly his critics, into a frame 
of mind in which they asked themselves with much heart-searching : 
“Was he right after all ?” 

In spite of the triumphs of his last months, when it seemed that 
he was able first to bring peace to Calcutta and Bengal after a year of 
communal conflict, and then at least the beginnings of peace and 
penitence in Delhi and the Punjab after the greatest exchange of 
populations known in history, it is still a matter of doubt whether 
the main teachings of his life have been understood by more than 
a handful of his followers. A year ago, when many Sikhs and 
Hindus were being driven from their homes in the Punjab, they 
would come with their pitiful tales to Mr. Gandhi who was spending 
a few weeks in Delhi. “You have always told us,” they would 
say, “not to resist, but to run away.” How was he to deal with 
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people who understood so little of the teaching of non-violence}? 
No wonder Mr. Gandhi was compelled te declare again and again 
in recent months that he had been deceived, and that most of his 
followers, even when they had accepted his method of non-violence 
in the struggle with the British, had obviously regarded it merely as 
the weapon of the weak, and not, as Mr. Gandhi has himself always 
declared it to be, the sure weapon of the strong and the fearless, 

If his life-long teaching of non-violence has made so little im- 
pression, have his followers paid any more attention to his even 
more fundamental belief in truth? “ Truth is God ; God is truth.” 
he always said, and, accordingly, again and again he has courageously 
faced some unpalatable truth, and has been willing to retrace his 
steps, or to change his view, if truth was seen to demand it of him, 
In the experience of many who have known him, he was never 
impatient of listening to those who tried to persuade him that he 
was wrong, even though on many occasions he had to listen to the 
repetition of arguments that he had obviously thought over before, 
Indeed, he seemed to love best those men and women who would 
disagree with him, who would stand up to him. Always his rever- 
ence for truth made him the perfectly courteous listener. He was 
willing to believe that God might use a very simple, humble, perhaps 
even muddle-headed agent to open his eyes to some important side 
of the truth that he had overlooked. It may be doubted whether 
many of his followers have imbibed from him that same remarkable 
combination of firm conviction with pure and perfect open- 
mindedness. Indeed, one is tempted to wonder whether his 
authority in India is not due mainly to the fact that he symbolised 
in his person, in his way of life and in his political leadership the 
revolt against western domination in all its forms. The positive 
values that he preached and lived by have received scant attention, 
except in some of their outward expressions, such as the use of 
Indian goods, which fitted in with the desire to reject western 


_ influences. 


And yet this is certainly not the whole story. Consider the chief 
leaders of the Indian National Congress today, and you will not 
be able to name more than one or two who bear much resemblance 
to Mr. Gandhi, and only a few who admit that they share his funda- 
mental principles. But look at them again, from a different point of 
view, and you will notice that, though they may not be much like 
Gandhi, all of them are men of real character and not mere shadows 
of the Mahatma. Part of his legacy to India is that he helped to 
train a group of leaders who are robust, men of integrity, many of 
whom commended themselves: to him further by demonstrating 
their genuine concern for the public good. There, again, his standard 
of judgement was somewhat unusual. He was much less concerned 
with a man’s political label—Socialist, Liberal, Conservative or what 
you will—than with his disinterestedness. He himself was a unique 
mixture of all the political doctrines, and he surrounded himself 
with colleagues who belonged to very diverse schools of political 
thought. ; 

That leads to another important consideration. He was far more 
concerned for the integrity of a man’s daily life than for his notions 
about life. Although he wrote and spoke prodigiously, he was 
essentially a man of action. Again and again, when he could see no 
way of immediate advance towards India’s political freedom, he 
would remind his followers that there was the “constructive pro- 
gramme” to get on with. And so, today, India is sprinkled all over 
with societies and their branches, directly inspired by Gandhi, which 
are concerned for village welfare, for the promotion of handicrafts, 
for basic education, for the breeding of cattle, for the assistance of 
the “untouchables” and for all manner of social and economic 
improvements. 

And beyond this there lie all sorts of imponderables. For many 
years Indians had expected Mr. Gandhi to give them a lead on all 
occasions. They had allowed him to do their thinking for them. 
They were dimly aware that his decisions were reached by processes, 
and in the light of considerations, which they did not understand. 
Most Indians, like the rest of us, decide what to do from day to 
day, and even over longer periods, in the light of the short view 
which is all that our limited horizons allow us to see. Mr. Gandhi 
lived on a plane of higher moral elevation, and his decisions were 
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accordingly taken in the light of a much larger perspective. Many 
in India are aware today that the world expects something more than 
the ordinary short-sighted improvisations from a country that has 
had Mr. Gandhi for its leader for so long. They are not likely to 
achieve anything very impressive at once. We must not demand it 
of them. 

But perhaps those who have attended to Mr. Gandhi’s teaching 
for years, and who have hoped that his faith in non-violence might 
show the world a more excellent way than that discovered by the 
armed States of the west, may at least express the hope that India 
will think twice before embarking on a career of military prepared- 
ness, based on conscription and the centralisation of authority in a 
government that controls the bodies and minds of all its subjects. 
If the rulers of free India allow themselves to respond to the secret 
influences of Mr. Gandhi’s life and teaching, and think first, not of 
the power of the State, but of the needs of the men, women and 
children of India’s hundred thousand villages (for “the real India 
js not the India of Delhi and the other cities, but the India of the 
villages,” as Mr. Gandhi reminded the delegates to the Asian Con- 
ference in Delhi a year ago), then miracles may begin to happen. 


GLUBB AND HIS LEGION 


By KENNETH WILLIAMS 


LUBB PASHA, Commandant of the Arab Legion, is to the 

average newspaper-reader a semi-legendary figure, one of those 
Englishmen who, like Lawrence, have, without renouncing their 
own nationality, striven strenuously to reconcile Arab interests 
with British interests. Today, of course, when the Arab Legion 
is battering at .the gates of Jerusalem, Glubb Pasha is in- 
evitably, like the other British officers of that force, in some danger 
of becoming a centre of controversy. That must develop as it will ; 
I am not concerned with it here; but on every ground it is worth 
while to recall to those who may have forgotten it, and to indicate to 
others who never knew, what manner of man this English soldier is 
who has so completely won Arab confidence. 

In 1313 one Henry Glubb was Member of Parliament for Oke- 
hampton. He belonged to a family which had settled on the borders 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, a family which in subsequent years 
produced many clergymen, Army officers, lawyers and country 
gentlemen. In the twelfth century a member of the Bagot family 
which had come to England with William the Conqueror went to 
Ireland t found the Bagots of Ard and Ballymoe. From these two 
strains Brigadier John Bagot Glubb Pasha, Commandant of the 
Arab Legion is descended. Like the Bedouin among whom his lot 
has been cast for nearly thirty years, Glubb Pasha would understand 
the pride with which they talk of ancient lineage. 

This Pasha’s connection with Arabia came about almost 
accidentally. Born in 1898, he took a regular commission in the 
Royal Engineers (thus following in the footsteps of his father, Major- 
General Sir Frederic Glubb, who died in 1938) and was sent in 1915 
to the Ypres salient. He was wounded three times, and received 
the Military Cross. In the 1917 battle of Arras he was shot in the 
jaw ; herfce the nickname the Bedouin have given him of Abu Hunaik 
(“Father of the Chin”). In 1920, tiring of routine barrack life at 
Chatham, he applied for service abroad. He sailed for Basrah in 
August, 1920, and was able to serve in the final operations of the 
Iraqis’ rebellion against the British. In 1921 he was stationed at 
Ramadi, where a certain number of local tribesmen, of the Dulaim 
tribe, were engaged in helping to keep clear communications over 
the flooded Euphrates. From these Dulaim tribesmen Glubb first 
learned Arabic. 

As yet, however, he had little idea that he was aught but an 
officer doing a normal foreign tour. But soon he was approached 
by British Intelligence in Baghdad with the offer of a post as Special 
Service Officer. He accepted, and was posted, in 1922, to the law- 
less Muntafiq liwa, on the lower Euphrates. From Nasiriyah Glubb 
began that intimate contact with the Arab which has since marked 
his career, He would ride everywhere over the featureless flats, the 
Swampy riverain regions and by the marshes, trying to discover 
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what was in the hearts of the tribesmen. A year or two later he 
went by camel to the “ Neutral Area,” between Iraq and Nejd—an 
area hitherto seen by no Iraqi or British official. It was this journey 
into the unknown desert, I think, which first revealed to him new 
horizons, new goals. In that desert he found much talk of the 
ruthless methods of Ibn Saud’s Ikhwan—“ brethren” disciplined in 
the strictest Wahabi tenets, The young Englishman was impressed 
by this new, timeless Bedouin world, a world of simple, pastoral 
lives varied by “ Homeric” battles, a world also in which the old 
and young were being killed in a territory for which the British 
Mandatory Power was responsible. 

I shall not tell kere the story of that long tension between Iraq 
and Nejd, a tension which culminated in a revolt of the Ikhwan 
against Ibn Saud, and was consummated by a peace made in 1930 
between King Faisal I and King Abdul Aziz aboard a British ship in 
the Persian Gulf. Suffice it to say that Glubb had instituted, for 
the protection of the Iraqi tribes, a series of forts in the desert, and 
had also initiated the system of recruiting Bedouin to look after 
Bedouin. Each of these ideas was novel; each prompted consider- 
able doubt and anxiety; each has been vindicated by subsequent 
history. Glubb’s “Southern Desert Camel Corps,” nicknamed Al 
Aujan, created legends which still are told round Arab camp-fires. 

By 1930 Glubb, who had resigned his commission in the British 
Army a few years earlier, had become an acknowledged, the acknow- 
ledged, expert in Bedouin affairs. But his work in Iraq was done 
with the making of peace between two rival Arab houses. Thence 
he turned to Trans-Jordan, where the deserts were out of control. 
Long before, Colonel F, G. Peake Pasha had formed an efficient 
police force, the Arab Legion, whose writ, however, did not run in 
the deserts. Glubb at once toured the Trans-Jordan deserts, to find 
the Bedouin critical of a Government which had, in their view, 
allowed them with impunity to be despoiled by the Jkhwan. He saw 
that they needed not only policing but also some alleviation of their 
suffering. The desert area of Trans-Jordan is about the size of 
Ireland, and Glubb took over responsibility for it with four police- 
men who had followed him from Iraq, two local men and a 
Government-given Buick car. 

At first his task was extremely difficult. He had to win the con- 
fidence of tribes who hitherto felt bitterly that they had been 
neglected by the Mandatory Power. Though, indeed, he must show 
firmness, he must also persuade them. This he did by personal 
example. He gave freely out of his own pay to redeem their pathetic 
wants, but, more than that, he made them perceive that he had their 
interests at heart. He would not bring town methods to the desert. 
Thus he would never send a Bedu to prison. (He once said to me 
in Trans-Jordan: “ Our fault i§ over-kindness.”) Patiently he would 
listen to the recital of each crime on its merits. Gradually the 
Bedouin realised that at last a man had come amongst them who 
understood their mentality, who would uphold their interests, who 
would in effect act as the chivalrous Arab chiefs of old. (It is one 
of Glubb’s theories that Western ideas of chivalry date from the 
contact of the Franks with the Arabs.) 

In 1939 the founder of the Arab Legion retired, and Glubb, hitherto 
in charge only of the “ Desert Patrol,” became commandant of the 
whole Legion. Now relations between Arabs and Britons in the 
Amirate (now a kingdom) have been generally excellent; Britons 
there have had the knack of keeping in the background, giving all 
credit to the Arabs. Not surprising, therefore, was it that the Arab 
Legion during the last war volunteered for service outside Trans- 
Jordan ; and what it did in the campaigns against the Axis in Iraq 
and Syria is well known. Nor, perhaps, was it surprising that for 
his services in those campaigns Glubb was awarded the D.S.O., the 
official citation describing him as “a bonny fechter.” 

What kind of man is Glubb Pasha? He is slight in build and of 
medium height. His now greying hair is thick. In his small, oval 
face are set deep blue eyes, kindly, trusting eyes. There is virtue 
in those eyes ; there is also the ability to penetrate intrigue. About 
his lips plays often a gentle, almost a shy, smile. He is an incom- 
parable listener. I may be wrong, but I believe that much of his 
success is due to the goodness of his own life, to his courage, his 
benevolence, his general pattern of living. You can find in Arabia, 
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you car find in most countries, what you expect to find in the minds 
of men. Seek charity and decency, and you will discover them ; 
seek bawdiness and irreverence, and you will find them, too. Tenny- 
son said that a man “ imputes himself.” 

It is, in the broadest sense, the religious basis of Glubb’s life 
which has been the key that has unlocked the Arab’s heart. I do 
not mean merely that he can quote by heart passages from the Bible 
or the Quran—though that he can and does—but that his mind has 
been informed on higher lines, has eschewed the petty and worthless, 
has reached a poise, a level keel. In his opinion, therefore, the 
Bedouin, reacting to what, at the risk of being called old-fashioned, 
I should describe as a modern saintliness, are a clean-thinking, whole- 
some folk. They must, if other evidence is to be believed, have other 
facets ; but it is good to possess, on this indisputable authority, a 
tribute to their finer qualities. 

Sensible men, it has been said, are all of the same religion, though 
what that religion is sensible men never tell. I do not know what 
Glubb’s faith is, save only that he has not abjured that in which he 
was brought up. I suspect, however, that he would subscribe to the 
verse of Ibnul Arabi, who wrote in the thirteenth century: 

“ My heart is capable of every form, 
A cloister for the monk, a fane for idols, 
A pasture for gazelles, the pilgrim’s Kaaba, 
The Tebles of the Torah, the Quran. 
Love is the faith I hold: wherever turn 
His camels, still the one true faith is mine.” 


AMERICA’S DREAM-BOOK 


By GUNTHER STEIN 


HERE is a school of thought which holds that a high place 

among documents admitting to the world in general the free 
enterprise system of the United States should be reserved for that 
most alluring of American great books, the Sears Roebuck Catalogue, 
The mail order sales catalogue of Sears Roebuck and Company in 
Chicago, the world’s greatest retail concern, is the traditional shelf- 
neighbour of the Bible in American farm and small-town homes. 
“ The book,” as many God-fearing Americans have long been calling 
it without thought of sacrilege, is sent gratis, twice a year, to some 
seven million customers, and has a greater annual circulation than 
any other volume in the United States. More impressive than ever 
with its many thousands of multi-colour and black-and-white pic- 
tures on 1,200 pages of high-quality paper, the catalogue weighs 
five pounds. It lists over 100,000 items, comprising almost the entire 
array of goods American industry produces for the consumer—from 
every conceivable item of men’s, women’s and children’s wear, 
furniture, kitchen equipment, household appliances, garden tools and 
seeds to “packaged bathrooms” and sound-cinema sets; from 
vitamins, cosmetics, sports goods and outboard motors to toys, musical 
instruments and electric power units; from bird-houses, electric 
chimes and Bibles to tombstones in granite, marble or bronze ; from 
items costing the equivalent of a few pennies like needles and paper- 
clips to one-and-a-half-carat diamond rings priced at £425 apiece. 
The tempting book offers easy payment terms up to eighteen months 
against a ten per cent. down-payment, and shipment of almost every 
order within twenty-four hours. 

The mail order business is an American institution of scarcely 
realised importance and significance. The sales of Sears Roebuck 
alone are now £525 million a year, an amount equivalent to the 
United States’ combined annual exports to the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany; and those of Sears Roebuck’s competitor, 
Montgomery Ward and Company, £310 million a year, are equal 
in value to the country’s annual world exports of all grains and grain 
products. At least every third American family gets a good part 
of its non-food supplies by means of leisurely “ armchair shopping ” 
from a mail order catalogue, and the orders handled every day in the 
. largest of Sears Roebuck’s several mail order centres, at Chicago, 
average one hundred thousand. But “the book” represents a value 
to the American free enterprise system that goes far beyond the 
actual sales it promotes. More than the fleeting advertisements of 
the magazines, this compact reference volume, offering fulfilment 


of every possible material wish-dream, brings into American home 
the soothing hope of potential opulence—and, with it, confidence jp 
the system that holds out that hope even to the poorest who ca 
afford little indeed of the proffered bounty. 

But can you turn the peoples of Europe and Asia into satisfieg 
day-dream shoppers of the American system by making them gasp 
at the wealth depicted in mail order catalogues? The answer, 
apparently, is no. For nothing, in fact, is as unsuited to American 
free enterprise publicity abroad as the Sears Roebuck book. Even 
domestic American magazines, which like to write up and glorify 
business success of any kind, are shy of the mail order theme; 
probably not so much because firms like Sears Roebuck need nor 
advertise in magazines, as for the weightier reason that those retail 
giants are anathema to the many millions of Americans in inde. 
pendent small and medium businesses who are having a hard time 
trying to survive in a free enterprise economy which, naturally, mys 
allow billion-dollar concerns to compete with them on unequi 
terms. It is no longer the “country store” alone which Sears 
Roebuck challenges with its powerful competition. When the steady 
progress of modern transportation brought the farm and the small 
town into closer contact with the larger shopping centres and their 
tempting show windows, threatening to restrict the further expansion 
of the old rural mail order business, the great concern turned jo 
direct rivalry with the town and city shops. In recent years, it 
built up a nation-wide chain of 621 large retail establishments and 
showrooms, where readers of “the book” who want to examine th 
goods they are going to buy can actually see and compare them with 
the wares of other shops. Many an American shopkeeper and tradi- 
tional believer in the free enterprise system has had to pay the price 
by being forced out of business. Good times, in recent years, may 
have allowed some of the victims to make a comeback in another field 
of small, independent enterprise, and the number of small businesses 
has actually never been so large in the United States as it is now; 
but bad times, which everybody feels must recur periodically, would 
probably make the greatly increased power of the giants even mor 
dangerous than it proved in the past, 

Those are matters most American newspapers and magazines do 
not like to discuss even at home ; and they are evidently even less 
suited for foreign consumption, at a time when it is only natural for 
the United States, in its world struggle over ideologies, to stress 
the strong, rather than the weak, points of the American free enter- 
prise system. Nor, it seems, was it considered wise for American 
publicity abroad to emphasise the picture of nation-wide opulence 
that is so easily conjured up by a book like the Sears Roebuck cata- 
logue. For one thing, it might put into the minds of Europeans and 
Asiatics who, on the whole, suffered so much more from the wat 
than Americans, the idea that the United States is doing less than 
it would be able to do to allay the continuing deprivations of its 
war-time allies. For another, those in the outside world who know 
America personally or follow the facts of its economic life might 
well prove that, even now, the abundance of the good things of life 
everywhere in the United States is more apparent than real. A 
recent study of the U.S. Department of Labour, The City Worker's 
Family Budget, put things into proper perspective and caused some 
uneasy surprises to a good many superficial observers in the United 
States. The study calculates the cost of a “ modest but adequate 
standard of living,” and puts it at about £800 a year for a family 
of two adults and two children, which is 25 per cent. more than 
the average wage of a fully employed industrial worker, even during 
the present boom period. And the study specifies in great detail 
the commodities a thrifty and cleverly-budgeting family would be 
able to buy on that ideal income basis which, by the way, is also 
somewhat above that of the average farmer. 

These, then, are the facts that make the Sears Roebuck catalogue 
appear to be more of a dream-book for the average American family 
than a reliable indication of its normal supply of the goods of 
American industry: the father of the family could afford a new 
Overcoat or raincoat only every three years and a woollen suit 
every sixteen months ; the mother, some kind of overcoat every two 
years, a suit every nine years, a woollen dress every five-and-a-half 
years, although she would be able to buy five cheap cotton or 
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artificial silk dresses a year; the son could get a mew coat only 
every four years, a woollen suit every twenty-seven months, but 
four shirts a year; and the daughter, a cheap coat every eight 
months, a sweater every sixteen months, a blouse each year and a 
skirt every second year. The family’s sparse, low-quality furniture, 
seven pieces for the living room, seven pieces in all for the bedrooms 
and eight for the kitchen, would have to last an average of about 
seventeen years, lest the budget be exceeded. A floor-mop would 
have to serve for two-and-a-half years, an ironing-board for ten, a 
clock for eight, the only carpet for sixteen years. Five towels, two 
sheets and two pillowcases would be all the bed linen the family 
could afford to buy each year ; and so it goes on through item after 
jtem of the modest specimen budget for the ideal worker’s family 
with a twenty-five per cent. above-average wage. 

If the American worker’s family spent on its basic needs of 
food, shelter, education, personal and medical care all that it costs 
to maintain a “modest but adequate standard of living,” it would 
have left only one-fifth of that ideal £800 income for the purchase 
of clothing and furniture, household appliances and luxuries such 
as the Sears Roebuck catalogue offers; and a good deal of such 
purchases at present are actually made to the detriment of the 
more basic needs of family well-being. This is the sort of consider- 
ation which will probably keep “the book” for Americans to read 
only in their own homes, where its full limitations are understood. 


THE STUDENTS OF CHINA 


By TONY GIBSON 

T the end of 1945, when I was there, Kunming, far to the south- 
Dn of China, was still the centre of one of the most far-sighted 
and courageous experiments ever made by the Chinese Nationalist 
Government. During the war the Ministry of Education had seen 
one university after another menaced by the advancing Japanese. 
Ina country of almost overwhelming illiteracy the student population 
constituted the greatest single asset. If China were to emerge vic- 
torious, it would be from this tiny minority that the leaders and 
administrators of the future must be recruited. So as each university 
became endangered, the Government co-operated with university 
authorities and students’ representatives to pack up the libraries and 
the few ramshackle collections of scientific apparatus, and to send 
them with thousands of young students, down lines of communica- 
tion already congested by advancing reinforcements and retreating 
refugees, to the comparative safety of the south-west. Here the 
universities settled, and with enormous courage and perseverance 
resumed the job of equipping the future leadership of China. 
Students and professors lived, ate, studied and set up their labora- 
tories in the same congested mud huts. It was an achievement that 
a,pealed to the imagination both inside and outside China, and it 

showed once and for all the reality of China’s respect for learning. 
The responsibility for the evacuations was not confined to the 
Ministry and the university authorities. The students themselves 
had to improvise and to take the initiative. In the process they 
acquired a sense of responsibility and an aptitude for self-govern- 
ment ; there were plenty of opportunities for their exercises during 
the war years. But when V.J. Day arrived, the Chinese Government, 
like many others in the world, mistakenly assumed that the clock 
could be put back. Student representation was discouraged. 
Political discussion was “not compatible” with the pure tradition 
of scholarship. In Kunming the students did not surrender their 
new concern with civics so easily. They continued their meetings, 
and they kept in being their own elected committees. But not for 
long. Vague threats from police and military were followed by the 
organised breaking-up of student assemblies. Several of the student 
leaders were seriously injured, and others were arrested. The 
Government “strong-arm men” who did the damage went scot- 
free. The “Kunming bloodbath” was at that time a description 
somewhat in excess of the facts ; but it has since become a prophetic 
phrase. The event roused universities all over China to indignant 
protest. Among leading scholars who publicly sympathised with the 
students was Professor Wen I T’ou, poet and liberal of national 
fepute. Within a few months he and a colleague who joined with 
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him in the protests were assassinated by the same Government agents. 
Theirs was the first of many such killings, but the anniversary of 
the murders has been kept with increasing determination in the 
years that followed. From it there dates the real emergence of the 
scholar as a political force in China. 

The next expression of student opinion was towards the end of 
1946. In the “ Peiping incident” an American marine was alleged 
to have raped a Chinese girl student. The outcry throughout China 
was far greater than anyone expected. Student associations organised 
protests in every university city, and they made one of their first 
demands the withdrawal of the American forces from Chinese soil. 
In 1947 the protests of students and professors concentrated in- 
creasingly on the frustration of the continuing civil war. Inflation 
ran riot, and the condition of those Chinese, including the students 
and their teachers, who were unable to profit by the black market 
or by bribery and corruption has steadily worsened. In April, 1947, 
the Government, perhaps unwisely, withdrew the money subsidy 
which during the war years had been allowed the students to heip 
meet the cost of living. This provided the occasion for a further 
outburst of student activity. The streets of every university city 
in China were filled with thousands of students in procession. They 
did not call merely for the restoration. of civil liberties, the expulsion 
of American forces, the cleaning up of the corrupt financial adminis- 
tration. Now the demonstrators demanded, too, that the Govern- 
ment should reopen peace negotiations with the Chinese Com- 
munists. The courage and self-control of these youths began to 
awaken the sympathy of large sections of the public. The merchant 
population was sick of the inept dishonesty of Government officials. 
The moderate members of the Nationalist Party saw their oppor- 
tunity, and pressed through to a majority on the Peoples’ Political 
Council a resolution demanding that peace negotiations should begin, 

The resolution was passed a year ago, on May 20th. It showed 
for the first time the latent strength of educated liberalism in China. 
And it brought down upon the new opposition the full weight of 
Government repression. In the months that followed machine-gun 
pickets have watched over the univerity campuses, barbed-wire barri- 
cades have been drawn across their gates; in scores of universities 
and middle schools and Y.M.C.A.s, student representatives have been 
singled out for dismissal or have been summarily arrested. On 
March 29th of this year the Government finally banned the National 
Student Federation of China, the first country-wide, all-party 
organisation of students in Chinese history, That evening police 
attacked and beat up Peking University students and professors who 
met to protest against the ban. 

Government repression has from the beginning served to 
strengthen and extend the opposition of the students and teachers. 
In November a procession of 2,000 students marched through the 
streets of Nanking ; it was swollen by hundreds of policemen and 
soldiers marching in sympathy. In Manchuria and in West China 
other universities struck in sympathy. Since then there have been 
food strikes in Mukden National University and in the University 
of Shenst. In February came the strikes at Tung Chi University, 
and these have been followed by sympathetic demonstrations in 
most of the northern university cities. Last month the Chung 
Cheng University and Medical College of Kwangsi, Szechuan 
University (Chengtu), eight universities and normal colleges of 
Peiping and Tientsin and the universities of Hunan and Kunming 
came out On temporary or permanent strike. The most significant 
development is that university professors have begun to do more 
than give distant encouragement as outsiders to the struggle. In 
nine of the universities mentioned above the faculty professors have 
themselves joined in the demonstrations, and are now on strike. 

These are not just the transient exasperations of disillusioned 
youth. Behind the protests and the demonstrations there is a steadily 
growing body of sympathetic Chinese opinion. In order to pay the 
fees of students who have been victimised for political reasons by 
the Government, or to supplement the incomes of poor students 
who have now lost their subsidies, there have been “ student fund- 
raising committees” established in most of the great universities. 
Merchants have contributed substantially to these funds; and at 
the other end of the scale the Tung Chi arrests were among the 
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issues on which a protest strike was called by the cotton operatives 
of Shanghai. Meanwhile, in many parts of China the students have 
begun to go out among the country villages and the city slums to 
teach the “letter-blind.” Theirs is not a political mission in the 
sense that they are upholding the Nationalists or the Communists. 
Indeed, the New Year manifesto of the National Student Federation 
has re-emphasised their determined and impartial opposition to 
both extremes in the civil war. In their own debates, and under 
the strain of a bloody and unremitting persecution, they have still 
upheld the rights of their own minorities, even the Government 
supporters amongst them, to a hearing. “Let them be heard ! ” has 
become a slogan that sums up a fierce striving after both the liberal 
tolerance of the ancients and the democratic tradition learnt more 
recently from the West. 

These youngsters are going out once again into the factories and 
the villages, as their predecessors did at the time of the founding of 
the Chinese Republic. They, too, are teaching the “thousand 
characters ” and trying to bridge the gap between scholar and farmer. 
But if they are to succeed in bringing to the depressed and apathetic 
the new vision of a regenerate China, it will be by a victory over a 
despotism more potent and better equipped for repression than was 
ever the Empire of the Manchus. 


RETURN TO HOWELLS 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 

OR almost a generation now the English public has been familiar 

with American literature through Hemingway and Faulkner, 
Steinbeck and Wolfe, Caldwell and O’Neill, until it has almost for- 
gotten—if indeed it, ever knew—that there is an older, more orthodox 
and more humane tradition in American letters. If one literary 
figure were to be chosen to represent this older tradition, friend 
and critic alike would agree that it must be the novelist, poet, play- 
wright, essayist, critic and editor, William Dean Howells. And if 
any one of Howells’s many books—there were over a hundred alto- 
gether—deserve the over-used term classic, it is The Rise of Silas 
Lapham. It is both appropriate and gratifying, therefore, that this 
volume should make its appearance in the World’s Classics.* 

Howells’s active literary life embraced more than half a century, 
and was more nearly national in scope than that of any other 
American writer except Mark Twain—that Mark Twain whom he 
loved and admired so deeply and interpreted so tenderly. In more 
than half a hundred volumes of novels and tales he furnished the 
most faithful transcription of middle-class Amperica that can be 
found in literature, and Mr. Homo from Altruria could have re- 
constructed from the writings of his creator a substantial part of 
that American society about which he was so curious. In them he 
could have found genre paintings of the Ohio town and the New 
England village, sedate Boston and bustling New York, dubious 
suburbia and a not-too-dubious Bohemia ; he could have met farmers 
and working-men, doctors and clergymen, artists and writers—and, 
most frequently and intimately, the American woman. Here, too, 
he could have familiarised himself with those superficial problems 
of social conduct that engaged so large a part of the attention of the 
American woman, and those profounder moral problems whose very 
existence testified to the comparative innocence of that society which 
Howells described. 

The dictator of literary Boston and, eventually, of literary America, 
Howells never forgot his frontier origins or abandoned his demo- 
cratic simplicity. The historian of manners, and, above all, of 
feminine manners, he was rarely indifferent to the larger questions 
of social justice. His earlier novels, reflecting the “smiling aspects 
of American life,” dealt more often than not with trivia, but as he 
grew older he became steadily more serious and more radical, and 
after he moved to New York, in 1886, he turned to issues “ nobler 
and larger than those of the love affairs common to fiction.” 

But it was not New York that gave Howells his new vision— 
though it did enlarge it. Rather that new vision persuaded him 
to abandon Back Bay and “the miserable literary idolatries of the 
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past,” and to throw in his lot with the bustiing metropolis that wa 
already the economic and was soon to be the literary capital 
the nation. The move was symbolic rather than controlling 
as was the title of its first product—A Hazard of New Fortune, 
For the gentle old-maidenly gossip, who had presided over th 
discreet pages of the Atlantic, who had avowed himself a discipk | wh 
of Jane Austen and Alphonse Daudet, had fallen under the spe 
first of Turgenev, then of Tolstoy and Hardy, and now confesse 
himself a follower of those world-seekers and world-forsakers, Henn | rea 
George and Edward Bellamy. “I feel sure,” he wrote, “that I cay J or 
never look at life in the same mean and sordid way that I dig } hat 
before I read Tolstoy,” and if the adjectives were less than fair jp 
his earlier vision, they explain why his new vision placed “ay 
below humanity.” 

They were certainly unfair to what he himself acknowledged th 
best of his novels, The Rise of Silas Lapham. That novel mark, | he 
in many ways, the dividing line (if the phrase itself is not too strong) 
in Howells’s life. It was the last of his Boston novels, the first to 
deal adequately and realistically with deeper economic and socig 
problems, and with moral ones as well. It anticipated the them 
which Edith Wharton was to handle in so masterly a fashion—th 
effort of the new rich to crash the gates of society. It suggested 
something of the revolution which the Civil War had made jp 
American economy. It presented the first—and in many respects 
the best—portrait of the business-man in American literature, less 
a caricature than the ineffable Colonel Sellers, less an ogre than th 
terrible Frank Cowperwood. It was concerned with social descrip. 
tion, and there is surely no better picture of Boston society. thar 
that which emerges in its pages ; it was concerned with economic 
issues, but these are muted ; it was concerned with moral values, and 
the treatment of these, as well as the description and the narrative 
give the book significance, 

After Silas Lapham Howells turned, increasingly, to the mor 
problems posed by the transformation of American economy. In 
a long series of novels—A Hazard of New Fortunes, The Ministers 
Charge, Annie Kilburn, The Quality of Mercy, The Landlord a 
Lion’s Head, and the two Utopian romances, A Traveller from 
Altruria and Through the Eye of a Needle, he portrayed a society 
harassed by the irresponsibility of acquisitive capitalism, the evils 
of industrialism, the anonymity of urban life and the disintegration 
of traditional standards of morality. What he recounted in these 
novels was, to a large extent, his own experience, for he who had 
known the pastoral simplicity of A Boy’s Town—surely the mos 
charming picture of boyhood in American letters—could never 
quite reconcile himself to the new commercialism. Nor could he, 
in the end, cut himself off from responsibility, confining himself to 
those charming social vignettes and delightful travelogues which 
gave him assured popularity. “There’s something in the air that 
won’t allow you to live in the old way if you’ve got a grain od 
conscience or of humanity,” he wrote, and if he did not change his 
way of life he changed his literary argument, which was more 
important. 

It was in the two decades after The Rise of Silas Lapham that 
Howells immersed himself most fully in the main currents of Ameri- 
can life. Soon he. was acknowledging himself a Socialist—in theory 
at least ; soon he was advertising the heresies of Thorstein Veblen. 
Yet his criticism of the economic order was expressed, for 
the most part, with such indirection that it lost its cutting edge. Only 
in his Utopian novels did he attempt a head-on attack, and they are 
perhaps his least successful. Yet the indictment is there, none the 
less fundamental for the decorum with which it was stated. Howells 
did not fall into the vulgar error of idealising the poor or scarifying 
the rich, or of personifying the system which he repudiated in a series 
of villains ; the amiable Silas Lapham is a millionaire, and Mr. Homo 
gets on very well with his rich hosts. There are indeed few villains 
in Howells, and few heroes—and almost all his women are heroines. 
Life, as he saw it, was too complex for simplification, and he was 
too faithful a reporter to ignore the complexities. And even for those 
dubiously cast in the réle of villain he has more pity than contempt— 
Northwick dying in Quebec, gloating over the money he has em- 
bezzied ; Dryfoos, with his millions, old, frustrated and defeated. 
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All alike are defeated by the economic system they do not under- 
stand, by transformations in society they cannot control—the wicked 
and the virtuous, the greedy and the generous, Silas Lapham who 
joses all save honour, Ansel Denton who ends in suicide, Julius Peck 
who abandons the ministry for work among the poor. 

Deep as was Howells’s revulsion from the economic order, its 
literary form was on the whole unreal and ineffective. He never 
really understood the order which he hated as he understood the 
order which he loved ; perhaps it was because he was so poor at 
hate and so generous in love. When he described society his art was 
as authentic as that of Jane Austen ; when conscience drove him to 
take up economic issues he was vague and mystical. He did not 
know the world of the rich as Henry James knew it; he did 
not know the world of the poor as Theodore Dreiser knew it. But 
he knew his middle-class, Northern, feminine world better than 
anyone else who has ever described it. 

It has been suggested that a society which has found new virtues 
in Trollope may find new virtues in Howells. We might add that 
a society intrigued by the moral issues which Henry James formulates 
may well find some interest in the not too different moral issues that 
concern Howells. Certainly those who have felt the weight of too 
much liberty in contemporary letters can turn back to Howells with 
the assurance that they will find in his novels realism that does not 
depend upon sensationalism or violence, a style that is subtle rather 
than raucous, and a concern for values that are permanent rather 
than transient. 


RIVIERA REVIVAL 


By PHILIP CARR 


T is necessary to know the Céte d’Azur in order to put into 

their proper perspective the articles in the British and American 
newspapers repeatedly announcing that it is dead. No doubt the 
description of the luxury hotels cut up into flats, the large villas 
shuttered and for sale above their hanging gardens, when they are 
not in ruins from Allied bombardment and standing unrepaired and 
often unrepairable, makes a picturesque enough story. No doubt 
also the story, so far as it goes, is true. It is true that the expensive 
hotels are either closed or half empty. It is true that the share- 
holders’ meeting, the other day, of the agreeably named Société 
des Bains de Mer, Which owns the gambling-rooms at Monte Carlo, 
showed a loss in 1947 of the equivalent of £160,000, and that the 
personnel have consented to drastic reductions in salary, which they 
have however defiantly announced to be absolutely exceptional and 
temporary. It is true that many.of the larger villas on certain 
parts of the coast—especially in the neighbourhood of Menton (still 
known to many Englishmen by its Italian name of Mentone)—are 
almost destroyed, largely because wanton and quite unnecessary 
vandalism by the Italian army preceded the damage done by the 
guns of British warships. It is true also that a large villa, almost 
anywhere on the Riviera, can be bought cheaply. It is true again that 
the film festival at Cannes, which was to have taken piace last month, 
has been postponed until the autumn for lack of a sufficient number 
of visitors. 

However, these things do not represent the whole truth. The 
Céte d’Azur is by no means dead. What has happened is that 
it has entered a new stage of existence. The change is not entirely 
due to the war and to the social upheaval which has left its mark 
everywhere. Part of it began long before 1939, when people who 
could afford to take holidays in the winter fcesook the shores 
of the Mediterranean for the snowy slopes of winter sports. At 
about the same time people who took their holidays in the summer 
turned more and more to warmth and sun-bathing, and discovered 
the summer joys of the Riviera. The result was that on this account 
alone Nice and Cannes and Monte Carlo and Menton became 
emptier and emptier in the winter and fuller and fuller in the 
summer. 

The social upheaval has had something to do with it, nevertheless. 
The people who crowd into Monte Carlo in the summer are no 
longer the same as those who used to flaunt their fine clothes and 
their snobbishness and their vices there with such childish satis- 
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faction in the winter. Not that Monte Carlo was ever very much 
a haunt of gilded vice of the kind that most people imagine when 
they use the word; for, as old T. P. O’Connor, long an habitué 
of the Casino when he could break away from journalism and the 
House of Commons for a few days, once pointed out to me, the vice 
of gambling leaves little room for any other vices. But that it once 
was the chief winter haunt of the world’s biggest gamblers there 
is no doubt ; and those gamblers are gone. Perhaps they will come 
back, but they are not there today. No longer do English dukes 
and Russian noblemen and syndicates of Greek financiers throw 
fortunes on to the tables For one thing there are no more Russian 
noblemen and few Greek financiers ; and although there are still 
a few English dukes, they have no fortunes left to throw. Even the 
retired professional beauties who once made Monte Carlo their home 
are no longer there, and Mrs. Langtry and Mrs. Brown Potter have 
left no successors. There are indeed still quite a number of elderly 
ladies—almost all English—who hobble down to the Casino every 
day, leaning on ebony canes and wearing hats that were once so 
very fashionable. But although they are certainly addicts of the 
vice of gambling, they are rather its wrecks than its heroines. 

But if the Riviera in general may be said to be languishing, Monte 
Carlo at least is certainly not dead. Last July and August it was 
packed full—but packed in the more modest hotels and not the Juxury 
ones. In the morning the Boulevard des Moulins was crowded—but 
the crowd could hardly be described as well-dressed. Indeed, most 
of it was hardly dressed at all, and I have never seen so much naked 
flesh, of both sexes, as then strolled along this street of smart and 
expensive shops—and spent money in these shops, too ; for if there 
were few people rich enough for the “ palaces,” there seemed to be 
plenty for the jewellers and the perfumers. In the evening the 
gambling-rooms of the Casino were crowded also, but no one was in 
evening clothes. Yes, I did see one couple. He was in a dinner- 
jacket and she in a low-necked, spangled frock. They drove up in 
one of those two-horsed victorias which still ply for hire rather 
pathetically along the side of the Casino gardens, but hardly ever 
seem to be taken. They were English, of course—no doubt from 
Oxford, the home of lost causes. 

The residents of Monte Carlo seem to be quite successfully keep- 
ing their end up. You see no derelict houses, as there are in other 
places along the coast, and every house is spick and span, with its 
geraniums drooping over the terrace walls and the whole place re- 
flecting the white cleanliness which is so characteristic of the town. 
As for the Casino, whatever may be its interior economies, it has 
scamped nothing for the visitor. Opera in the winter, Russian ballet 
and first-class orchestral concerts as well as a motor-racing carnival 
in the spring, and the gardens admirably kept up with a succession 
of brilliant flowers—a carpet of pale petunias when I left—and with 
violently green grass, which is re-sown every year and watered all 
the time. The tradesmen are also playing their part. Just now 
workmen are busy re-painting or re-fronting many of the shops, in 
preparation for the expected arrival of English and American tourists 
in July. Monte Carlo has, in fact, become a tradition. On Sunday 
motor-bus loads of people—not foreigners or even Parisians, but 
people from neighbouring towns—arrive to gape at the Casino doors 
and drive away. They probably think the Russian noblemen and 
the English dukes are still there, and do not realise that it is they 
and the likes of them, brought up on the Monte Carlo legend, who 
are going to carry on the tradition. 

And that is, no doubt, why a site adjoining Monte Carlo—just to 
the west of the little Principality of Monaco and its gorgeously 
uniformed and armed comic-opera policemen, but not a mile from 
the Casino—has been chosen for the creation of a Butlin Holiday 
Camp, large enough to accommodate a thousand visitors in concrete 
huts, with restaurants, a dance hall, a cinema, a swimming-pool and 
an English pub. It is said that the place will be ready by the 
beginning of next summer, and will provide everything at an inclusive 
price of seventeen shillings and sixpence a day—everything, that 
is to say, except the gambling at the Casino. That will be extra. So 
will the return aeroplane-ticket from London to Nice. But the latter 
can be paid for in England. So at last Monte Carlo will be brought 
to the people—or at least the people will be brought to Monte Carlo. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


IR OLIVER FRANKS this week becomes the new British 

Ambassador in Washington and his predecessor will at last be 
able to enjoy the long-desired liberty of Inverchapel. Sir Oliver will 
bring to his task a greater aptitude for economics than that generally 
possessed by the professional diplomatist, as well as the glamour of 
academic distinction which the Americans much esteem. Lord 
Inverchapel, enjoying as he will an active retirement in his Scottish 
home, can look back with satisfaction on a long career of usefulness 
and adventure: With some amusement he will read in the news- 
papers that he is probably the last Ambassador of the old school of 
diplomacy to be accredited to Washington. Lord Inverchapel was 
never of the old school ; he was one of the pioneers of the new. As 
an attaché in Berlin some forty years ago he started to replace the 
stiff-collar brand of diplomatist by the soft-collar brand. Not for 
him were the Turkish cigarettes, the pin-stripe trousers, the greased 
locks of the conventional Embassy official. He smoked pipes inces- 
santly, he wore a sports coat, his delicate amber curls floated in the 
wind. Not for him were the stilted conversations of Legation 
drawing-rooms ; not for him the mania for discretion which reduces 
diplomatic relationships to a monochrome of grey watered silk. He 
worked in the Chancery efficiently and hard ; he would attend the 
imposed receptions as if he were on parade ; but his real pleasure 
was found in excursions outside the narrow orbit of his dear 
colleagues, among the bars and beer-halls where the journalists 
gathered. He possessed a rare aptitude for becoming intimate with 
people whom his colleagues were inclined to regard as dull or 
common and a remarkable capacity for gaining the confidence of 
those who, in that proud but arid world, were regarded as beyond the 
fringe. This capacity for gay and unfettered friendliness served him 
well in Egypt, in Irdq, in Chungking and Moscow. It was his 
unconventionality, not his conventionality, which gained him, at a 
most important moment, the confidence of Stalin and Chiang 
Kai-Shek. 

* - * * 

There were those who contended that Lord Inverchapel was a 
trifle too easy in his manners, a shade too liberal in his discourse, 
and that he pushed the art of being a good mixer somewhat too far. 
It was felt by such critics that he did not fully or even dutifully 
aspire to that halo of dignity which should remain poised above 
an ambassadorial head. Being a man of active curiosity he enjoyed 
many different things and many different people ; the one thing he 
did not enjoy was being dignified. It was not only his vivid sense 
of humour which precluded him from taking himself too seriously ; 
it was also that, beneath all the arabesques of his varied temperament, 
there lay a solid layer of good oatmeal simplicity. The temptation 
which assails all diplomatists is to report to their Government only 
the agreeable facts; Lord Inverchapel never surrendered to that 
temptation. Nor did he, when summoned for consultation to 
Downing Street,.seek by rapid improvisation or conjecture to 
pretend to know more than he did. I have been told that, on one 
occasion when summoned to the Cabinet and asked six questions, 
he replied to each of these questions with the four short words 
“I don’t know.” The effect of these six successive negatives was 
at first disconcerting ; in the end it earned him enhanced respect. 
Thus when he went to Washington, bringing with him the glamour 
of his great work in China and Russia, he was able to slip quite 
easily into that essentially simple world which he had known and 
loved as a boy. How agreeable for him, now that he returns to 
the burns and braes of his childhood, to look back upon those forty 
arduous and honourable years ! 

* o + o 

It is suitable that the arrival of Sir Oliver Franks in Washington 
should have been signalised last Saturday by a leading article in The 
Times newspaper, accompanied and flanked by a special article upon 
the Embassy house erected in Massachusetts Avenue upon the bold 
designs of Sir Edwin Lutyens. It is a curious fact, and one sig- 


nificant of the vast changes which have come over the world, that] 
can recall the days when our representative in Washington was , 
Minister and not an Ambassador and when his house was a Legatiog 
and not an Embassy. The old Legation on Pennsylvania Aveny 
has been pulled down and the site is now occupied by drug-stores ang 
filling-stations. Washington in those distant days still retained the 
charm of a provincial, almost a county, capital, and the house, with 
its balconies, its bow-windows and its sun-blinds, produced th 
effect of a large villa at Newport. It was felt after the first war the 
this gay but suburban residence did not correspond to the ever. 
increasing importance assumed by our representation in the United 
States. Sir Edwin Lutyens was entrusted with the task of design. 
ing an Embassy which, while providing office accommodation 
for an expanding staff, would at the same time be English in character 
and afford opportunities for lavish entertainment. I remember tell. 
ing him, when he was starting on his design, that there were three 
essential amenities which any large Embassy must possess. In the 
first place, there must be independent communication between the 
Ambassador’s study and the chancery. In the second place, there 
must be a small private sitting-room and dining-room for the use of 
the Ambassador and his family when alone. And in the third place, 
there must be what the French call “ dégagement,” providing easy 
ingress and egress to and from the main reception rooms. 


* * * * 


Sir Edwin Lutyens, who was the impulsive type of genius, ignored 
‘all but one of these recommendations. He did, it is true, connect 
the chancery building with the Ambassador’s study by a bridge which 
casts a gloom over the main entrance. He failed to provide the 
Ambassador with any private sitting-rooms, with the result that two 
of the bedrooms have had to be diverted for this purpose. He failed 
to provide “ dégagement,” with the result that at an official reception 
the guests cannot leave the building without having to push through 
the later guests as they arrive. And he constructed an enormous 
central corridor or gallery which, although a magnificent architectural 
achievement, diminished the space essential to the state dining-room 
and drawing-room. There are few architects for whose work I have 
greater esteem ; yet although I admire Sir Edwin’s genius, I regret 
his ingenuity. The garden front of the Washington Embassy is of 
impressive design ; but the chancery block is internally inconvenient 
and externally a cramped and pitiable affair; and since it is the 
chancery block which faces the street the whole building presents 
an ungainly appearance to the outside world. One of the curious 
things about Sir°Edwin Lutyens was that he was apt to introduce 
into his architecture those private jokes which rendered him so 
adorable as a companion. He thus inserted into the main staircase 
a small window through which the Ambassador’s children might 
peep at the guests; that was an amiable device. Yet when Sir 
Ronald Lindsay first took up his residence in the new Embassy he 
found that every cupboard in the house (and there were hundreds of 
them) possessed a different Chubb lock and that the keys which fitted 
these locks bore no indication of the cupboard to which they 
belonged. It took several days of hard work before a single cupboard 
could be opened. And my word how Lutyens laughed! 


* * * * 


The older residents of Washington must remember the days when 
the British Embassy was still a Legation and when the buggies of 
the secretaries waited outside the door. The staff of the Legation 
in those days amounted to eight or nine pecple; in the war that figure 
was increased to nine thousand. The Washington Embassy today 
has become a Government department. The Ambassador is no 
longer the sole representative of His Majesty ; the Dominions also 
have their missions and their staffs. Let us hope, however, that, amid 
these congeries of civil servants, the rradition of the great Ambas- 
sadors still lingers: the tradition of Pauncefote and Bryce, of Grey 
and Lothian, of Lindsay and Inverchapel. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


«The Masque of Hope.” (Performed at Oxford by the O.U.D.S.). 


“Here we can see,” Princess Elizabeth, visiting Oxford for the 
first time in her life, had said earlier in the day, “ here we can see, 
better perhaps than anywhere else, that peculiar genius of the British 

ple for blending the old and the new, without desecrating the 
one or blunting the ardour of the other . . .” ; and her words caught 
and conveyed the essence of the masque performed in her honour. 
More than three centuries had elapsed since the undergraduates 
had last welcomed Royalty with an entertainment of this kind and, 
since the convention of the masque provide ample scope for 
theatrical pedantry, there was as much danger of too much anti- 
quarianism on the one hand as of brash topicality on the other. 
The O.U.D.S., with admirable taste, steered a course between the 
two extremes and the result was a complete success. Hope, with 
her clean-limbed progeny, challenged the mephitic retainer of Fear 
in verse which was never embarrassingly heroic; and a civilised 
sense of humour presented Tyranny in the guise of a bureaucrat. 
Economists might raise their eyebrows at the ease with which Young 
Sterling discomfited Black Market, but no one could withhold his 
admiration from the mass sortie, in close support of Venus and 
Neptune, by some twenty-odd brace of pigeons who streamed out 
from an archway and circled the audience before returning—one 
imagines—to their bases at the Oxford Premier Flying Club, from 
whom they had been borrowed for the occasion. 

The masque owed much to its setting, to the casual, rather 
country-house atmosphere of improvisation. The Radcliffe quad- 
rangle of University College is a small, friendly sort of place, and 
the undergraduates lounging at their window-sills or perched among 
the gables combined with the rather hazy sunshine to make it seem 
smaller and friendlier still. Inside one window crouched an enig- 
matic, elderly figure whose trilby hat, worn not only indoors but 
in the presence of Royalty, seemed—as in the case of L’Espion in 
the game of L’Attaque—to be an integral part of him ; he turned 
out to be not an assassin but a photographer. Behind me a young 
lady and a young gentleman discussed with a charming dogmatism 
the virtue of constancy, a subject on which neither appeared destined 
by nature to become an authority. A certain indecision among the 
gowned and hooded front rows as to exactly what constituted Full 
Academic Dress saved them from an excess of pomp and dignity. 
At the end, as the cheers which followed the departing Princess 
died away, the distinguished assembly trooped out into the High ; 
and, as I watched the only non-anonymous performer picking his 
way down the red-carpeted steps among the mortar-boards and the 
brave North Oxford hats, I felt that perhaps the right epithet for this 
pleasant May interlude was Zuleikan. For the performer in question 
was St. George’s charger, and it is not every day of the week that 
you see a nine-year-old grey gelding, however absent-minded in 
appearance, coming down the steps of an Oxford college. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“A Double Life.” (Leicester Square.) “So Evil 


(Plaza.) 


It is uncomfortably interesting to see how an actor, so admirable 
in the modern idiom as to be above criticism, flounders about like 
1 baby in a swimming pool when he is plunged into Shakespeare. 
In A Double Life Mr. Ronald Colman, as an actor who becomes 
obsessed in real life by the parts he plays on the stage. retains all 
the artistry, the charm, the goodness we have found in him these 
many years, as long as he is set in a New York scene ; but it was a 
double tragedy when Mr. Philip Loeb, as a producer, pressed him 
so eagerly to take the part of Othello and when, against his better 
judgement, he accepted the offer. Mr. Colman tries very hard with 
Othello, but oh the relief, like peace after pain, when he doffs his 
Moorish trappings and becomes his disarming self again. Not 
poppy, nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
bring sweeter comfort. There are no less than five Othello sequences, 
but fortunately that which lies between fully compensates for the 
clumsiness of these scenes, and in it there are moments of great 
srilliance and delicious irony. 

Miss Signe Hasso is, for the most part,, delightful, and it is always 
iefreshing:to see a face not patterned on broad American or circular 
British lines. She is elegans and sophisticated, and her slight 
Swedish accent alights teasingly on the ear, but for these very 
teasons Mr. Loeb made another crashing mistake when he signed 


My Love.” 
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her on as Desdemona. It is true that Mr. Colman’s hands are 
constantly encircling her windpipe or else he is endeavouring to 
kiss her to death, but even in less distracting circumstances I doubt 
whether Miss Hasso would have made the grade. 

In the capable supporting cast there is one gem of characterisa- 
tion by Mr. Millard Mitchell which is in itself worth a visit ; but 
indeed much of this film merits attention, much of it is entertaining, 
and most of it is intelligently directed by Mr. George Cukor. If 
only Mr. Colman could have been obsessed by some other stage 
character, some twentieth-century criminal like Dr. Angelus! ’Tis 
pity, but I do not expect Mr. Colman to agree with me as he has 
received the Academy Award for his performance in this film. As 
we have seen but a small proportion of the year’s American films 
it is not for us to judge. 

* * * 

It is a novel sensation, and a highly pleasing one, to be able to 
recommend a film wholeheartedly and without any reservations. ‘The 
critics’ three favourite words “if only” and “ but’ may rest on 
their pothooks for a line or two, as So Evil My Love mer’: un- 
qualified praise. The story is not very new. it is true, showing as 
it does to what lengths a good woman will go to keep the love of 
a bad man, yet it is related so realistically and is acted so beautifully 
from first to last that it shines like a good deed in a naughty world. 
Miss Ann Todd has never been better, blossoming from an aloof 
young 1866 widow into a warm young mistress with a shyness that 
is very touching, and when, having at last found love, she fights 
for it against all she knows to be right and true the battle is writ 
across her face in unbecoming lines which yet do bear the stamp 
of flesh and blood. She is well matched by Mr, Ray Milland whose 
evil seems more weak than wicked, and by Miss Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald who gives the most sensitive delicate performance of her 
career. Mr. Raymond Huntley, harsh for once, Mr. Raymond Lovell 
and the Misses Martita Hunt, Moira Lister and Muriel Aked add 
to the lustre of this picture which does credit to its director, Mr. 
Lewis Allen, and gives reassurance to those whose trust in Anglo- 
American co-operation was faltering. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


IT was a great feat on the part of the Morley College Concerts Society 
to give a performance of Monteverde’s Coronation of Poppaea at the 
Central Hall. As one of the “foundations of music” it is a work 
which should be periodically performed, although like most founda- 
tions it is primarily interesting to specialists. A concert performance, 
with Italian dialogue and no stage action, is not exactly an entertain- 
ment, any more than going over the site of a Roman camp with an 
archaeologist. In the first place there is virtually nothing but recita- 
tive, often aptly (but still more often quaintly) dramatic. Nor is the 
listener allowed to forget that Monteverde thought the words 
extremely important, for in missing all but the general drift of them 
he misses—as Monteverde would wish that he should miss—more 
than half the point of the music. Then the orchestral interest is 
reduced to a minimum, a continuo accompaniment for the inter- 
minable recitatives and merely the discreetest strings for the rare, 
sinfonie ; and modern ears (or it may be an unchastened Philistine 
sense of humour) take some time to get used to the mellifluous notes 
of the male soprano coming from Nero’s jealous rival. It is useless 
to pretend that The Coronation of Poppaea is a timeless masterpiece 
to appreciate which no historical and technical knowledge is neces- 
sary. It is rather to be classed with the operas of Lully, Handel 
and Rameau (and I should add Gluck), which are great music cast 
in a form so specialised and so alien to the modern listener that 
without some rudimentary scholarship he will find even the music 
hard to assimilate. 
« . . - 

Vaughan Williams’s ballet of fob contains some of his most 
powerful dramatic music, and wedded to John Piper’s Blake-inspired 
scenery and Ninette de Valois’s Blake-inspired choreography it made 
a beautiful spectacle at Covent Garden. Robert Helpmann was 
devilish rather than satanic ; that is to say, he was plainly evi] but 
did not achieve the grandeur or dignity of the very Evil One himself, 
His dancing generally suggests a touch of the rather theatrical 
diabolism of the French nineteenth century, and that should have 
been enough to disqualify him for the part of Satan, a wholly serious 
figure, epic and not decorative. This miscasting of the central figure 
took away some of the dramatic point of the performance but left a 
beautiful spectacle and some fine concerted numbers. Alexis Rassine 
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was peculiarly unfortunately got up as Elihu, whose youth and 
innocence were not suggested by pale blue tights and a girlish quiff 
of hair. 

* * * * 

The Beggar’s Opera has exercised its spell on Professor Dent and 
Benjamin Britten. Professor Dent’s version gives the airs very 
pleasant “academic dress” which, without being actually subfusc, 
certainly sacrifices the easy charm and theatrical effectiveness of 
the familiar arrangement by Frederick Austin and accords badly with 
the low-life jargon of the text. Benjamin Britten has used the airs 
as a base for a new work in which music plays a much larger part, 
with instrumental “ melodrama,” extended choruses, descants and an 
unexpected variety of orchestral effects (especially with harp and 
percussion). The voices tend to suffer, and though the whole effect 
is in itself often beautiful, the new settings certainly tend to be too 
elegant and sophisticated for the small and semi-precious gems they 
clothe. At Cambridge Nancy Evans made a charming Polly, though 
her accent was rather too noticeably superior to that of her parents, 
George James and Flora Nielsen, who gave the Peachums a very 
realistic coarseness. Peter Pears was sadly miscast as Macheath, and 
though he sang well he carried little conviction as a swashbuckling 
highwayman and recruiter of Drury Lane drabs. MARTIN COOPER. 


° ART 


QuITE the most important exhibition of painting in London at the 
moment is that at the Tate, with which the Trustees have very 
properly attempted to commemorate the prodigious generosity of 
the late Samuel Courtauld, who died last December. Gathered here 
together for the first time, principally from the three sources of his 
private collection, the Courtauld Institute and the Tate purchases 
from the Courtauld Fund, is that astonishing and overwhelming 
selection of masterpieces from the great century of French painting 
which, in his zeal, he secured for this country. There are pictures 
enough to fill three galleries in all, and, amongst them twelve 
splendid Cézanne oils, as many Seurats, seven Renoirs, six Van 
Goghs, five Manets. They are nearly all old acquaintances, most of 
them old friends by now known intimately. There will be novelties 
for most people as well, however, and one may well be the realisation 
of the magnitude of Courtauld’s wise philanthropy. That we owe so 
much to one man must, as such gestures become ever more difficult, 
provoke thoughts political as well as aesthetic. A great responsibility 
now rests upon State patronage. As a footnote to the eleven 
Toulouse-Lautrec lithographs in this exhibition may be mentioned 
the drawings by the same avtist which are to be seen at the Marl- 
borough Gallery in Bond Street. 
* . * 7 
Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco are echoing Paris with a 
Fuseli exhibition, which no one interested’ in the renegade Swiss 
priest turned Academician can afford to miss. Fuseli is a fascinating 
and baffling phenomenon, an eccentric from an age of eccentrics. 
How so acute an intelligence could fail to apply to the leathery 
alarums of the Sir Joshua-influenced oils its own aphorism that 
“Tameness lies on this side of expression ; grimace overleaps it,” 
it is hard to understand. Yet how really terrible are some of the 
famous drawings of women in which nothing at all is happening, 
or at most some small domestic task! 
* . * 7 


Other exhibitions for your list should include Mr. Slatter’s Dutch 
masters, Messrs. Heal’s four Ulster artists and the London Group 
at the Academy Hall in Oxford Street. This seems to me the most 
successful of the Group’s shows for some time. It is immensely 
varied, but thanks to an intelligent marshalling of the work accord- 
ing to its manner and convention, an arrangement has been reached 
which is orderly and seemly. I fear I cannot mention the thirty 
nine artists whose contributions I have marked in my catalogue as 
having given me special pleasure, but I cannot at the same time 
resist calling attention to the Group’s abstract poster, and two small 
oils in the abstract section, by—Victor Passmore ! 

Who would have prophesied that a decade ago? The Euston 
Road. thread, running through the teachers and pupils at the original 
school to the students of today at Camberwell, may be seen in an 
excellent and interesting exhibition arranged by the Wakefield City 
Art Gallery. Nice to find provincial galleries with enough enter- 
prise not to rely upon the Arts Council entirely! The Council 
itself, incidentally, has several shows of interest doing the circuits— 
a selection of Contemporary Art Society purchases, a personal selec- 
tion by Sir Robert Witt of British drawings from his collection and 
one of modern Hungarian painting. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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How completely the standard dates for this and that event in natu 


history have been disregarded! The roses, which belong to June, blazeq 
in mid-May. That earliest of all the single roses or briars, the quaint 
Pteracanthus, did not even wait for May. The haws are set at an hou 
when often the blossom is still in bud. Some few cereal crops are as 
high as the grasses, which are not only very high but in full seed. And 
they conceal absurdly early nests. Both partridges and larks took fuylj 
advantage of the early cover. The oaks were not only premature in leaf ; 
they are already being defoliated by caterpillar. Young blackbirds ang 
thrushes are scarcely distinguishable from their parents. The sun, which 
was the author of all such anticipation, has encouraged certain forms of 
life outrageously, above all wire-worm, which by general agreement are 
in legion—at a date, it may be stressed, when an ignorant Government 
is ruthlessly recommending the destruction of their most efficient enemy, 
the rook. A multitudinous wasp year is expected in some districts, though 
in my neighbourhood queens have been little in evidence. This abnorm. 
ally precocious spring has happily not involved the usual penalty ; the 
blossom for the most part, even of that groundling the strawberry, has 
received no punishment. With me the only sufferer from late frost has 
been a young walnut tree and a very premature potato or two. 


A Manurial Duel 


I see that the warfare between the composters and the students of 
artificial manures grows yet more acute. Lady Seton, for example, who has 
done yeoman service for a score of years, not least on behalf of urban 
gardens, has a duel with the chief authority at Rothamsted, which was, 
of course, founded to investigate artificial manures. There is surely room 
for both. Humus, of course, matters most, and is made only by organic 
materials, such as rotted greenery or trodden straw; but some of the 
claims put forward for the dust of a few selected weeds seem to me utterly 
unjustified. As to Rothamsted, which has a world-wide reputation (I 
found its pamphlets particularly popular among the Jews in Palestine!), 
the greatest advance in composting came from there, when it was shown 
how straw could be broken down into the best of manures without the 
aid of farm stock. Lord Iveagh’s work in popularising this was quite 
invaluable. One of the more valuable contributions of the composter has 
been to emphasise the special value of the nettle. 


A Sport 

Whenever I come across a book on trees I look first at the Lombardy 
poplar to seek comment on a strange fact, once imparted to me by Sir 
Arthur Hill when Director of Kew Gardens. After special study, both 
botanic and historic, he had come to the conclusion that the Lombardy 
was indistinguishable from the common black poplar, except in regard 
to the upright branching. He concluded that one or two black poplars 
had sported into this odd fastigiate habit (and I was with him when he 
discovered a larch that had so sported) and that all Lombardies had spread 
from cuttings of these few sports. In no book have I ever found any 
allusion to this. My latest disappointment was in a volume of the excellent, 
new illustrated educational encyclopaedia, Look and Learn, issued by 
Associated Newspapers. Is the Lombardy essentially identical with the 
black poplar ? 


Ringers of Birds 


The ringers of birds, such as the owner of the ingenious cage at 
Skokholm, are being imitated by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Last year a very large number of salmon and sea trout were 
marked both on the east and west coasts, and the marks, affixed to the 
dorsal fin, actually give written instruction to the finder. After all, strangely 
little is known of the life of the salmon in the sea. It is to be hoped that 
the recoveries will be numerous and give information that will help to 
preservation. As to birds, the recoveries in one species have been much 
too numerous. News of shot ringed cormorants pours in. Doubtless this 
unfortunate bird eats a number of fish, but its wholesale slaughter is a 
crime. 


In the Garden 


The tulips begin to drop their petals ; and there is a general idea that 
the best way of preserving the plant from degeneration is to dig it up for a 
while. No doubt the belief is well justified, but there are tulips and tulips; 
and certainly the parrot tulips (which I think grow more popular) object 
to such disturbance. In the vegetable garden the season has wonderfully 
encouraged the cauliflower. One of them from my garden, without any 
special cultivation, weighed without any leaves 10} Ibs. As midgets were 
selling in the market for 2s. 6d., it must have been worth a mint of money. 

W. BEacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE WAR IN PALESTINE 


Sir—The Via Dolorosa with which Palestine is faced reminds one of the 
words of Christ: “And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with 
armies, then know that the desolation thereof is nigh.” Instead of 
Jerusalem, we have to substitute Palestine, and we have a picture which 
fills us with fears and misgivings for a land and people in whose fate not 
merely the individual, but the world, is deeply interested. Destruction 
of life and property there is, alas, bound to be, but utter desolation there 
must not be. 

It is difficult to imagine Palestine without the British Administration to 
which the land and its people owe so much. Britain, having surrendered 
the mandate, has nevertheless still her responsibilities as a member of the 
United Nations and as a great world Power. Her influence and know- 
ledge will, we hope, be used to restore peace to Palestine and to prevent 
a general conflagration. I well remember General Allenby entering the 
Holy City and the jubilation of Christian, Arab and Jew. Britain brought 
law, order, freedom, education and health to Palestine. It is a glorious 
chapter in the history of that land, and Britain may well be proud of her 
achievements. 

Now that “Israel” has been born, I should like to plead that the 
infant be not allowed to be strangled at birth. The hopes and aspirations 
of arace are centred in “the land of promise.” “ Next year in Jerusalem ” 
js a prayer which is constantly on the lips of every pious Jew. But 
Palestine is also sacred to Christians and Moslems. The three religions 
have to live side by side and must learn to live peacefully. “ Israel” 
should declare and define its boundaries which must, of course, follow 
the plan of partition. It must also guarantee religious freedom to all 
within its borders, whether to its compatriots or to others. What place 
will Christian Jews or Christian missions and schools hold in the new 
Jewish State? What of Arabs living in Jewish areas and of Jews living 
in Arab areas? It is difficult to cuc the small country of Palestine into 
two well-defined parts. We would have wished evolution rather than 
revolution for Palestine, for so much more can be accomplished by good 
will than by strife. We must “pray for the peace of Jerusalem,” that 
liberty, equality and fraternity be the watchword of the many races who 
live within the borders of the Holy Land, that the land be saved further 
suffering and bloodshed, ard that right and reason may prevail.—Yours 
faithfully, HENRY SIGEL. 

The Rectory, Rode, near Bath. 


SITWELL DOMESTICITIES 


Sir,—Although as regards rudeness I cannot compete with Sir Osbert, 
I am sorry if I have been rude to him. Coming from an “ inferior,” it 
must be particularly galling and js-almost a form of lése-majesté. But I 
still think an artist ought not to make capital out of the idiosyncrasies of 
his relatives or friends and, if they are dead, there is the proverb de mortuis, 
&c. 

I will sign a little more fully as Sir Osbert ascribes to me a politer sex 
than I can claim.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, RoBERT DYMOND. 

Burntwood Hall, near Barnsley. 


SirR,—May I say how much I disagree with Mr. Dymond’s letter, in which 
he seems to admire the upbringing which Sir George Sitwell gave to his 
children. A sane and sound austerity can do no harm, but Sir George 
imposed an eccentric, despicable austerity on his children only, while he 
flung fortunes away on every fad. His strange attitude to money, when 
spent by other people, may have prevented his wife, Lady Ida Sitwell, 
from consulting him about her own expenditure, and so have led to her 
grave financial disasters. If Sir Osbert Sitwell regards Mr. Dymond as 
his inferior, he has in the last sentence of his letter violated the code of 
good manners on which he congratulates himself.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, ETHEL K, DAVIEs. 
West Lodge Park, Hadley Wood, Herts. 


PARTITION AND THE CROWN 


Sir,—The question of the Crown is not the only fundamental issue 
between the two Irelands, but fundamental it is. In spite of the External 
Relations Act the Twenty-Six Counties do not accept the Crown 
sentimentally at all, and this fact is perhaps more important than any- 
thing written in a constitution. I do not say that this attitude is unchange- 
able, but it exists. The royalism of O’Connell is as obsolete as are the 
once republican tendencies of Belfast Presbyterians. 

So far I come rather nearer to agreeing with Professor Savory than with 
Mr. Rawle Knox. But to Mr. Ainslie’s question why Ireland should not 
be divided between two States one could reply by enumerating several 
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strong, though not necessarily, from his point of view, decisive reasons. 

Perhaps, however, it will be more constructive to ask him on what 

principle the division should be carried out. Surely not by including 

so much territory in Northern Ireland that one-third of the population 

of the Six Counties is in a permanently disaffected frame of mind?—Yours 

faithfully, FRANK MACDERMOT. 
18 Quai d’Orléans, Paris IV. 


GROUNDNUT ECONOMICS 


Sir,—Mr. J. B. Hynd’s article on Groundnut Achievement confirms 
rather than disproves the doubts of the early critics of this scheme. 
The Government’s contention had originally been that, at an outlay of £25 
million, an area of 3} million actes in East Africa would be cleared within 
3 years’ time and, by 1950, full crops would be available. To anyone who 
has ever looked—though perhaps even only superficially—on the financial 
costs and material potentialities of Colonial agriculture, it must have been 
crystal-clear from the outset that here a red herring No. 1 was propounded. 
That there are still large territories in the world capable of producing 
additional crops (and thus additional wealth) at “some” cost in finance 
and labour is general knowledge—and to assert it constitutes a truism. 
But in this specific East Africa Groundnut Scheme specific statements 
and promises have been made, and they have been expressed in specific 
figures of cost, time factor and yield. The fact is that not a single one of 
these official statements, embodied in fact in legislature which Parliament 
has voted, is anything near like reality. The £25 million which have been 
allotted to the scheme are already spent to the last penny, while 8,000 
acres are cleared. An additional grant of £8 million has already to be voted. 
However, even this will prove to be “ chicken feed.” In brief, it must be 
obvious to anyone who has ever concerned himself with studying the 
practical requirements of Colonial agriculture that the African Groundnut 
Scheme can only be carried out at a total cost of at least £100-£150 million, 
and that the length of time which is necessary to carry jt out is at least 
between 10 and 15 years.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK JELLINEK. 
705 Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1. 


VIVE RESISTENTIALISM 


Sir,—I should like to express my gratitude to Miss Croome for drawing 

attention to Signor Damasci’s superb monograph on Resistentialism, which 

appears to me to be the principal link between the vast sombre philosophy 

of Monsieur Ventre and our everyday life ; in fact, I believe this was the 

origin of the phrase, “ Ventre a terre.’—Yours truly, RACHEL GIBB. 
17 fohn Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 


S1R,—I am surprised, nay, dismayed, that none of your learned correspon- 
dents expatiating on Resistentialism should have even mentioned the one 
and only begetter of the doctrine—I mean, of course, Friedrich Theodor 
Vischer, the German philosopher who, in his book, Auch Einer, first 
expounded and denounced die Tiicke des Objekts, the malice aforethought 
of allegedly inanimate things. In that wonderful work, unaccountably 
neglected today, Vischer, under the thin disguise of a fascinating novel, 
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analyses scientifically the spiteful malevolence of objects. With classical 
objectivity (a term felicitously appropriate in this connection), he exposes 
the malignity of the collar-stud, infallibly hiding in the darkest and most 
inaccessible part of that centre of underground Resistentialism, the space 
under your bed ; of the shoelace, that- never breaks unless you are in a 
tearing hurry to catch a train; of the bread-and-butter, that invariably 
falls on the buttered side ; of the orange and banana peel that, despite all 
shortages, hardly ever fails to get under the foot of the most serious 
members of the community at the most excruciatingly awkward moment. 
All these and many similar phenomena have been insurpas:ably examined 
by Vischer with their physiological end psycholog:cal implications in the 
all-embracing theory of the Ding an sich, to which I must refer the studious 
and the inquisitive reader. 

I should fail in my obligations to the memory of my revered master if 
I did not denounce Ventre and his followers as perpetrators of a shameless 
plagiarism. I must regret that a journal of your reputation should have 
(obviously in a fit of temporary aberration, due to some mischievous 
object getting in the pen of your Literary Editor) lent its columns to this 
disgraceful exploitation of the ideas (Gedankengut) of an eminent German 
thinker, whose great work, newly translated and annotated by me, only 
awaits a publisher to take the English-speaking world by storm.—Yours 
sincerely, RENE ELVIN. 

Tranby Croft, Rowlands Avenue, Hatch End, Middlesex. 


BULK BUYING 


Sir,—Further proof of the folly of our Government's system of bulk- 
buying is shown in the recent report of the purchase of ma:ze from the 
Argentine. Britain bought 1,200,000 tons of maize at £27 10s. per ton. 
Almost on our hecls, the U.S. military suthorities bought 200,000 tons 
for shipment to Germany. They paid £25 10s. per ton! We lost 
£2,400,000 on that deal, which will, no doubt, be made up out of our 
taxes. We have cause enough to grumble at the taxes we pay at home, 
without paying them to the Government of Argentina.—Yours, &c., 
Fieldview, Grafton Road, Worcester Park, Surrey. P. J. Woon. 


MOORE AND MICHELANGELO 


Sir,—Out of kindness one tends nowadays to overlook the exaggerated 
language of journalist art critics. But, in fairness both to your readers 


and to Mr. Henry Moore, I think that Mr. Middleton should explain 
his fantastic statement that “Moore is the Michelangelo of our 
time.” Michelangelo, apart from being a great original genius in sculp- 


ture, was a magnificent draughtsman ; his poems are certainly not neg- 
ligible ; as a painter, he has to his credit both The Last fudgment and 
the ceiling in the Sistine Chapel, one of the most gigantic and inspiring 
decorative schemes jn the history of art ; as an architect, his name honours 
both the dome of St. Peter’s and the Biblioteca Laurenziana ; nor must 
I forget the tombs of the Medici and of Pope Julius II. Mr. Moore, 
apart from his sculptural activities, the value of which is still doubtful to 
say the least, has, I believe, designed some dress fabrics.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, DouGLas COOPER. 
18 Egerton Terrace, S.W.3. 


THE HEALTH ACT AND WIDOWS 


Str,—My attention has been drawn to a letter which appeared 
in your issue of May 14th under the heading “ Widows 
under the Health Act.” The writer must, I am afraid, have 


misunderstood any advice she may have received from officers of the 
Ministry. The position of widow-pensioners under the existing contribu- 
tory pensions scheme who attain the age of sixty after July 5th next is not 
as stated by her. Widows in this class with young children, or who on 
July Sth are incapable of self-support by reason of some infirmity and are 
likely to remain incapable for a prolonged period, will be entitled to a 
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substantially increased pension (33s. 6d. 
a week in the latter) from that date. 

Those who do not fulfil these conditions will continue to receive their, 
10s. pensions, but will become insured under the new scheme in the 
appropriate class (employed, self-employed or non-employed) and by pay- 
ment of contributions from July until their sixtieth birthday—however short 
that period may be—will be able to qualify for retirement pensions of 26s, 
a week at that age, in place of their widows’ pensions. This means that 
such women will be able to get the widow’s pension after paying contribu- 
tions for only a few years, months or even weeks, whereas other women 
in the same age group will have to contribute for ten years.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. G. S. Hoare, Chief Information Officer, 

Ministry of National Insurance, 

Public Relations Division, 6 Carlton House Terrace, S.W.1. 


THE NEW SCHOOL EXAM 


Sir,—I am sorry that my opening sentences were not emphatic enough, 
I hoped that I had made it clear that I was not discussing the general 
merits of the new school examination, but only one aspect of it. I agree 
with much of what Mr. Heckstall Smith says, but I did not make the 
assumptions which he imputes to me; I did assume that those children 
who will go to a university, however small their number, deserve more 
consideration than they have yet had—which, except for the sentence 
which I quoted from the report, is none. If this.is error, I am content 
to be a heretic.—Yours faithfully, W. B. Yapp. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


O.M.S. IN THE MINES 


Sir,—In your first article last week, you stated that “less coal per 
manshift is being produced today than in 1938.” The published statis- 
tics do not support this. In 1938 the average output per manshift at the 
coalface was 2.90 tons. By 1946 it had fallen to 2.76 tons ; for 1947, the 
first year of nationalisation, the average was 2.85 tons, and for the -first 
quarter of 1948 was 2.91 tons. For the week ended May 8th last (the 
latest for which detailed figures are available) the O.M.S. at the coalface 
was 2.94 tons, an increase of nearly 1 cwt. on the pre-war figure.— 
Yours faithfully, C. G. REYNOLDs, 
Director of Public Relations, 

Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 


a week in the former case, 


26s 


National Coal Board, Hobart House, 


“THE GENERAL” 


Sir,—By his review of C. S. Forester’s book, The General, Robert Kee 
hopes to introduce new readers to this brilliant study of a Great War 
general. Surely no better commendation can be found than that of Earl 
Wavell. In his book on Allenby, Earl Wavell says that the “ General 
Wayland-Leigh ” created by C. S. Forester is undoubtedly intended to 
represent Allenby, a grotesque caricature to those who knew him, but 
only slightly exaggerating his reputation. It is perhaps significant that 
Allenby was nicknamed “ The Bulli” and General Wayland-Leigh “The 
Buffalo.”"—I am, your obedient servant, R. MANLY BrralImMsHaw, 
R. M. A., Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey. 


MR. WALLACE AND PREMIER STALIN 


Sir,—In view of your editorial remarks that Marshal Stalin’s letter 
“appears not to have been published,” I would point out that it was 
published by Tass, but for some reason was not regarded by the editors 
of our newspapers as worth reporting. It appeared in full, however, in 
the Soviet News of Friday, May 14th, of which I imagine you are in 
receipt. It was also “revealed” by Mr. Henry Wallace himself at a 
rally in Madison Square Garden, New York, on May 11th, vide a report 
in the News Chronicle of May 18th, in which extracts from it were quoted, 
and was quoted in a leading article in The Times of May 19th—Yours 
faithfully, EpGar P. YOUNG, 
28 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. Commander, R.N. 


FRIENDS OF FRANCO 


S1r,—Your footnote to Colonel Butler’s letter, saying that “ nearly every- 
body else” does not lke General Franco, is unworthy of The Spectator. 
It is entirely untrue. I find that the people among whom I move, ‘an 
average cross-section of the population, are increasingly aware of the debt 
we owe to the first European ruler to recognise, and stand up to, the 
menace of Communism. To outlaw Spain, while continuing to appease 
the bloodthirsty totalitarianism of Russia, seems to many of us fantastic._— 
The Royal Automobile Club, S.W.1. P. R. WHALLEY 
(Lt.-Colonel). 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Best Actor 


Garrick. By Margaret Barton. (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 

Tue greatest English actor was by origin hardly English at all; 
his father was a Frenchman, the son of Huguenot refugees, 
and his mother was half Irish. The family lived in rather 
threadbare gentility at Lichfield, and when in 1737, at the 
age of twenty, David Garrick took the road for London he had 
for his travelling companion the man who, four decades later, 
was to write with as much truth as feeling that Garrick’s 
death had “eclipsed the gaiety of nations”; Johnson was 
the senior of the two by seven years. Garrick was intended but not 
destined for the Bar. An uncle’s legacy made him, on his majority, 
free to choose his own career, and he gravitated, via the Covent 
Garden coffee-houses, where his gift for mimicry and anecdote made 
him popular, to the more ephemeral kind of play-acting and thence 
—apologetically, almost furtively—to acting. “Last night,” he con- 
cludes an half-uneasy, half-defiant letter to his brother in 1741, 
“J played Richard the Third to the surprise of Every Body, and as I 
shall make very near £300 per annum by it, and as it is really what 
I doat upon, I am resolv’d to pursue it.” His début was anonymous, 
but the audience were enraptured with this “ Gentleman who never 
appeared On any stage,” as the programme described him, and 
Garrick was launched overnight on a career which his biographer 
describes as “ almost monotonously successful.” 

There was, however, nothing monotonous about life in the 
theatrical world which he conquered so early without an effort and 
ruled so long without a rival. When Garrick came to London the 
two “patent” theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, held a 
virtual monopoly, since it was illegal to act plays anywhere else in 
London. Though the stages of the day were dimly lit—a factor, as 
Miss Barton shrewdly points out, which had a great influence on 
the style of acting—the fiercest kind of limelight beat on the mere 
handful of personalities who were at the head of the acting pro- 





fession. Runs were short, and managers changed their repertoires 
and cast their plays as cunningly and combatively as a 
cricket captain changes his bowlers ‘or alters his batting 
order. An atmosphere of intense and continuous rivalry pre- 


vailed, so that a failure or a bad performance, however dull 
in itself, was as exciting as a crab caught in the Boat Race. 
Actors and playwrights bombarded each other with satires 
and lampoons (Garrick, who had an oddly tortuous nature, used to 
write or cause to be written attacks on himself which were so inept 
that their effect was the reverse of damaging), and the play-going 
and the play-acting communities—numerically only a fraction of 
what they are today—were bound up together in a rough, bustling, 
vigorous microcosm which at this range seems almost more closely 
related to sport than to art. 

Garrick’s influence on this microcosm—in establishing which he 
won the homage not only of his countrymen but of all Europe— 
was good. His own style of acting, though it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that we should call it naturalistic today, marked a 
notable advance on the chanting formalism and egotistic technique 
which had come over from France after the Restoration; he 
achieved, as Miss Barton says, “a revolution in taste.” As an author, 
though prolific, he was not much more than facile; “his mind 
was constructive rather than inventive.” As a manager, while he 
gave the public what they wanted and made a large fortune by doing 
so, he also gave the dramatists 2 chance, though he made a classic 
mistake—a thing almost every successful manager seems to do— 
by underrating Goldsmith, whose plays are today the only products 
of a lean period that stand the test of time. In twenty-nine years 
as a manager he produced seventy-five new plays, apart from farces 
and pantomimes, and twenty-five revivals or adaptations of plays 
outside his repertory. His handling of Shakespeare, though sacri- 
legious, was less so than had hitherto been customary. His version 
of Macbeth, even with comic songs and dances by the witches 
and a long dying speech (Garrick was particularly good at dying on 
the stage, and knew it) specially written in by himself, was an 
improvement on Davenant’s travesty ; and in using Tate’s version 
of King Lear—a melodrama with a happy ending—he was probably 
mindful that, as his biographer points out, “ an eighteenth-century 
audience could never have endured the horror of the original play ” 
(later in his career he scrapped some of Tate’s improvements). His 
one failure, incidentally, was Othello; his stature—only five feet 
four inches—may have had something to do with this. 
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And as a man? Nervously rather than complacently vain, a bit 
of a snob, almost always amusing but hardly ever witty, mean about 
money but not as mean as they made out, a poor because an 
irresolute fighter, tremendously industrious, technically an inno- 
vator, a good business-man and a hard employer, a devoted husband, 
a proficient courtier and a brilliant practical joker, Garrick for all 
his great achievements emerges as a somehow insubstantial unimpres- 
sive figure. “I wish I could have met him ! ” will not in all cases 
be the words with which her readers will lay aside Miss Barton’s 
judicious and entertaining biography. But to be met is not what 
players are for, and no one can read this book without sighing, “I 
wish I could have seen him act ! ” PETER FLEMING. 


A Great Viceroy ? 


My Indian Years: The Reminiscences of Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst. (John Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


In this unpretentious volume Lord Hardinge has told the story 
of his Viceroyalty of India during the stirring years 1910-1916. It 
is a restrained narrative, passing lightly over the great events in which 
he played so distinguished a réle, somewhat pedestrian if frankness 
is permissible, and with a considerable measure of small beer. The 
student of politics will search these pages in vain for any complete 
exposition of the inner history of big decisions, for reticence is 
carried almost to the point of baldness. The light is there, for those 
who look below the surface ; but it shines dimly. It will be more 
fruitful if we take the outstanding problems of this viceroyalty and 
reveal some of the forces which dominated them. 

The viceroyalty was the goal of Hardinge’s ambition ; he longed 
to follow in the footsteps of his grandfather. He was sounded two 
years before the end of Minto’s term of office, and gleefully accepted 
the succession. But King Edward would not hear of his departure ; 
he was the most trusted adviser of the sovereign on foreign affairs. 
Kitchener was pulling every possible string to secure the post for 
himself. The untimely death of King Edward removed one obstacle ; 
the decisive dinner with Lord Morley, at which Lord Esher hints 
in his memoirs, the other, although “KK” had gone to the lengths of 
selecting his staff. During.the next five years Hardinge had three 
great decisions to take ; on the appreciation of them his reputation 
Bests. 

He found Bengal seething with sedition, for the Curzon Partition 
was a rodent ulcer, the more inflamed because of the not unjustifiable 
belief that a political purpose lay behind a necessary administrative 
measure. King George V was due to announce in person his corona- 
tion to the Indian peoples. If that tremendous event had passed 
without some striking evidence of the power of the Crown, the 
mission would have failed dismally of its purpose ; without some 
modification of the Partition there could be no internal peace. Hence 
the great decision to move the capital to Delhi, to reunite the two 
Bengals, and create the new province of Bihar and Orissa. Though 
this brought down on Hardinge a torrent of vindictive hate from 
the disgruntled British population of Calcutta, and angry protests 
led by Curzon at home, none doubts now that the decision was wise. 
Then came the war ; Hardinge at once pledged the last man and the 
last gun to the defence of the Empire and agreed to the immediate 
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despatch of three divisions to the theatre of war, providing the only 
trained reserves available. During the first six months of the war 
80,000 British officers and troops, and 210,000 Indian officers and 
men were sent overseas ; defence was remitted to the Territorials, 
who arrived later, and a miscellaneous force of Gurkhas, but con- 
fidence was justified. Thirdly, there was the advance of the hitherto 
successful Mesopotamian force from Kut to Baghdad. Lord Hard- 
inge lays the major responsibility for this misbegotten enterprise 
on General Nixon ; the truth is that the Home Government brought 
such pressure to bear, in order to cover-up the abandonment of 
Gallipoli, that Hardinge dared not withhold his agreement. If great- 
ness lies in influencing events, then Hardinge is entitled to rank 
with Dalhousie and Curzon as the biggest men who filled this high 
Office. 

What manner of man was he? Of the most surprising. A 
diplomat by upbringing, he was entirely without reserve where he 
trusted. Coming to India lacking experience of administration, he 
held the tightest grip on every phase of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. An austere man, he won the passionate affection of the Indian 
Princes and the confidence of the Indian peoples. Truly he made 
the Government of India the Indian Government. Then, most sur- 
prising of all, having filled this glittering office, he was content to 
disappear into the shadows of officialdom, broken only by the tragic 
embassy in Paris. King Edward’s judgement may stand; in his 
heyday he was one of the three biggest men in the service of the 
Crown. STANLEY REED. 


Zoroaster to Rasputin 


The Myth of the Magus. By E. M. Butler. (Cambridge University 
Press. 21s.) 

Miss BuTLerR, now Professor of German in the University of Cam- 
bridge, published in 1935 a work on “the tyranny of Greece over 
Germany ” which was reviewed at the time, non sine laude, by the 
present reviewer. The volume now under review (it would appear 
from the preface) is also the fruit of the author’s German studies, 
and has its origin in Goethe’s Faust. But whatever its origin, the 
book has acquired a life of its own in the course of its composition ; 
and it is a disturbing sort of life. The Myth of the Magus is beyond 
reviewing. One can only set down the sad and confused reflections 
provoked in the mind by its reading. 

It is an account of some twenty-five or so “ mages,” treated one 
after the other, with an introduction of some ten pages and a con- 
clusion of five. The “mages” are more or less chronologically 
arranged ; they begin with Zoroaster and they end with Rasputin. 
Our Lord appears in a chapter entitled The Downfall of the Magus, 
in which He has Simon Magus for His companion. Moses has 
his part as one of “ mages,” distinguished for the “malignant” 
character and the “ fearful ruthlessness ” (the words are the author’s 
words) of the magic he used. The company includes Pythagoras, 
Gerbert (Sylvester IT), St. Joan, Cagliostro and Madame Blavatsky. 
The accounts are strung together like thrushes on a string ; but 
there is a sort of scheme on which they are made to illustrate some 
or all of the ten “stock features” of the “mage” described in the 
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introduction. It is not clear what is Miss Butler’s own view of life 
or religion. It is only clear to the reviewer, so far as he himself 
is concerned, that any view she may have is very far from his own, 
Perhaps that is enough to say. 

The picture left on the mind by the book is that .of a rider on 
a dark horse, of uncertain paces, riding through an unknown country 
in the dark. What does it all mean? It is hard to say ; impossible 
to say. There is a dark tower looming somewhere at the end of 
the ride—or there may be such a tower ; one does not know. Mean- 
while one gets an impression of a rather pathetic omniscience, very 
ready to confess that it suffers from nescience, but still attempting 
to cover all knowledge, all time and all countries. There must be, 
for example, a disquisition oa Zoroastrianism (a difficult subject, 
as the reviewer has discovered to his cost); there must be another 
on Apollonius of Tyana (another difficult subject, on which Miss 
Butler might have got more light if she had consulted Professor 
Phillimore’s translation and the introduction to that translation); 
and so disquisition follows on disquisition. Miss Butler has delved 
in a world of strange learning; she has explored the caverns of 
illusion. The reader can only rub his eyes, and ask himself whether 
he wakes or dreams. His difficulty is increased by the writer’s style, 
It is far from simple ; indeed it is often cryptic. What, for instance, 
is the meaning of these two sentences in the conclusion? “The 
systematic poisoning undertaken by Christianity greatly enfeebled the 
constitution of the descendants of the magi. It [what ?] was a 
deadly poison, distilled from those flowers of evil always to be found 
in the garden of magic.” 

A reviewer must be honest. The present reviewer is bound to 
confess that Miss Butler’s book offends against such taste as he has 
and such feelings as live in his mind about the mystery otf things, 
Why should Miss Butler write about ladies “ picking up their skirts 
and showing their lovely legs to the men” (p. 139; cf. also the top 
of p. ror and the bottom of p. 114) ? Why must she speak of our 
Lord as she does in the section based on the Apocryphal New 
Testament ? There is really no answer ; at any rate no satisfactory 
answer. There is much learning in her book ; there is less taste, 
less discretion, less judgement. It is not wise to wander among the 
Zoroastrians, the Neo-Pythagoreans, the Neo-Platonists, the Gnostics 
and the Freemasons unless you have a deep as well as a wide 
scholarship. Miss Butler has a wide scholarship ; the depth of it 
is more dubious. A deeper scholarship would never have assembled 
this heterogeneous collection of “mages.” It would have shrunk 
from the whole undertaking ; or at any rate it would have defined 
exactly what a magus is, and how he differs from a humbug, 
impostor, charlatan or quack. Again, a deeper scholarship would 
have drawn a clearer,distinction between historical fact and legendary 
accretion. Ten pages of the book, for example, are devoted to a 
magus called Pythagoras—a magus entirely legendary, and totally 
different from the real Pythagoras. No doubt Miss Butler knows the 
difference. But the inexperienced reader may easily be led astray, 
when he finds her using the indicative mood—*“ Pythagoras did 
this, or that”—where a shadowy and tenuous subjunctive is the 
proper mood to use. 

Those who have admired Miss Butler’s writings on the subject 
of her Cambridge chair—German language and literature—can only 
long that she should return to her old woods and pastures. True, 
her addiction to the “ mages ” may have begun in that field, and in the 
study of Goethe’s Faust. But is Goethe, or that particular work 
of Goethe, a good inspiration? Santayana, in a novel called The 
Last Puritan, puts into the mouth of one of his characters a remark 
about Goethe and his Faust that sets one thinking: “ But what 4 
diabolical guide for the soul!” A provocative remark, intended 
to shock. Has it, perhaps, some grain of truth ? 

ERNEST BARKER. 


Faith of a Liberal 


From the League to U.N. By Gilbert Murray. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s.) 


AT a time when faith in the liberal creed is. wilting, it is refreshing 
to find it restated with forthrightness and clarity. Professor Gilbert 
Murray retains all the courage of his opinions, and, needless to say, 
presents them with the persuasive force of a great scholar and 4 
master of letters. His is not the theoretical view of a savant, but 
a realistic view which does not shirk the rude lessons of events. 
Professor Murray does not disguise either his past mistakes or his 
present apprehensions. He expla'ns with admirable candour why 
the League failed and why the Uniied Nations has not succeeded. 
His is anything but a blind faith. 
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Not the least salutary part of Professor Murray’s teaching consists 
in sweeping away some of the current nonsense about the origins of 
war. There is no reason to think that in 1914 or 1939 we were sunk 
in grosser materialism than our forefathers ; on the contrary, the last 
two centuries had seen great strides forward in humanity, charity and 
civilised behaviour despite the decline of religion. It is silly to 
suppose that either of the great wars was a battle for markets among 
capitalists, as the Communist dialectic pretends. The English and 
French capitalists fought hard on both occasions against wars which 
were certain to ruin them ; they were never more pacifist than under 
the leadership of Chamberlain and Bonnet. The main forces of 
American capitalism were marshalled against Wilson and Roosevelt, 
and upheld the isolationism of the Republican Party. The real cause 
of these, as of most wars, was the lust for power, which, as Thucy- 
dides said, is “like a wicked courtesan which makes nation after 
nation in love with her and then betrays them one after another to 
their ruin.” That was the mainspring of German aggression twice in 
our lifetime, the dream of mastering Europe which brought the Reich 
to final disaster. That is still the prize which may dazzle Russia, 
“as it has dazzled so many conquerors to their ruin.” 

From this realistic diagnosis it is clear that no League or United 
Nations is of any value unless it is designed and equipped to prevent 
war by the prompt use of its collective forces to meet any threat (0 
the peace or to the security of any of its members. To gather together 
for regulating currencies or suppressing the opium traffic, while leav- 
ing the sovereign right of war intact, is, as Protessor Murray says, 
“in fact and principle an absurdity.” The United Nations at present 
offers no collective security. It has failed to agree on the organisation 
of any international force, and it cannot take action against any of 
the Great Powers armed with the veto. These disabilities would be 
less disturbing were the Great Powers agreed upon the principles 
of peace and in their resolution to enforce it. But that is far from 
being the case. They are profoundly divided, not so much by the 
ideological clash between Communism and capitalism or social demo- 
cracy, as by the radical opposition between the totalitarian and the 
liberal conceptions of life, between the tyranny of the few and aspira- 
tions of the many, between the rule of terror and of law. The con- 
tempt for what the totalitarians call “bourgeois morality” and the 
cult of violence are themselves symptoms of the moral poison of war. 

The Nazis and the Bolsheviks were bred in the same school of 
ruthlessness. They were brought up to live dangerously. As a 
member of the Russian Government remarked to Professor Murray, 
“You don’t understand the psychology of a nation that has had a 
civil war. To us the normal reason for killing a man is that he 
differs from us in politics.” There can be no shades of black or 
white. All who differ from the Russian view of life or of politics 
are utterly black, enemies for whom there can be no compromise, no 
tolerance, no mercy. As Professor Murray mildly observes, “ This 
attitude is quite inconsistent with the ideal of the United Nations.” 
Against that fanatical exaltation of power we must stand for the 
things in which we believe, for toleration, for charity, for the rights 
of man. We must stand for them unflinchingly by rebuilding a free 
and Christian Europe under British leaderhip, not by “ running away 
from war,” but by steadily combating the evil spirit “ that produces 
it, by holding firm to the sense of values, of obligations, of things 
of beauty, which are somehow beyond question and which, at what- 
ever cost of endurance, humanity must not betray.” That is indeed 
the true faith of a liberal. HAROLD BUTLER. 


Poetry of Undertones 


For Endurance, Collected Poems. By Lilian Bowes Lyon. 
duced by C. Day Lewis. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


For nearly twenty years I have found pleasure in this poet’s work. 
It has been infrequent work, sparsely uttered, some of it tortured 
out of the author’s mind after extreme labour. Here it is now in a 
volume of two hundred pages, and I have been re-reading them to 
test my earlier enjoyment and to find out whether I or the poet was 
at fault over the verses which I failed to understand. I conclude 
that where my response has been negative, or even hostile, we are 
both to blame, I for my impatience with obscurity (that besetting 
sin of so much verse written in the nineteen-thirties), the poet for 
daring to be obscure. 

The more I think about the function of poetry, the more I believe 
that the first duty of the poet (and the poet has a duty) is to com- 
municate as swiftly, directly and clearly as possible. His aim should 
be, perhaps, to make songs that rival the works of Anonymous, that 
masterly folk-singer. That process in itself was in Miss Bowes 
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Lyon’s case difficult enough, because of the high aim of the author, 
her scrupulous purpose to find a vehicle for emotions, moods, ideas 
that were absolutely her own. To transmute such private materia] 
into universal values is a task that demands the poet’s whole 
loyalty. Experiments in imitation of Hopkins, Emily Dickinson, 
poets of abnormal idiosyncrasy, have hindered the maturing of Miss 
Bowes Lyon’s work, and, but for certain intense experiences of her 
own, might have marred it. But in the end they did not. Most of 
the poems in this collection add to the sum of a new poetic person. 
ality. It is one difficult to define. Her muse is one of struggle 
against odds. It is comparable to that of Emily Bronté in ity 
intensity of passion, sense of fighting upward to a more free, g 
lighter atmosphere, 
“Most beauty is signed with sorrow ; the iron share 
Though it strike fire from flint, bites deep.” 

That is the key in which her poetry is composed. She approaches 
nature (with what astonishing tenderness and sensibility !), love, 
time, life and death in that conviction. It has an astringent effect, 
It drains the blood from any phrase that might tend to be florid, I 
reduces the gesture of pity to a hushed stillness ; the out-flung cry 
of pain or pleasure is curbed by it. Her poetry therefore is a Poetry 
of undertones, 

How strange that this should be so. For the nore one studies 
the rhythm of her work, the more its likeness to that of D, 
Lawrence emerges, especially in the initial setting of her poems, 
their opening phrases and cadences. Here is an example: 

“Over against us, 

stood the primitive house, drowsy and shuttered ; 

but the door stood open, heavy and deep-set, 

like the postern door into a cathedral. 

A fig-tree in young leaf leaned vividly 

across that rectangle of darkness.” 
This quality of spaciousness, promising an ample outlay of egoism, 
as with Lawrence, is always quickly reduced by Miss Bowes Lyon, 
as the discipline of the “iron share that bites deep” takes effect, 
and soon we find her verse : 

“ Wearing the faint sun like a silver shawl,” 

withdrawn from the world into a nunnery of half-explicit suffering. 
Out of this habit, however, the whole beauty and originality of 
her work has been established. That being so, it was inevitable 
that she should have looked to Emily Dickinson for some points in 
technique. Here was another recluse of the muse, circumscribing 
passion not in the verb, the part of speech of contact and human 
drama, but in the epithet, the word of brooding and afterthought. 
Both poet’s learned to telescope the adjective. Like Emily Dickinson's 
reference to a dead friend’s “ granite lip,” so Miss Bowes Lyon’s to 
“young graves” and “whetstone life.” The more one ponders 
these, the more they unfold. 

In the later pages of this book, however, containing the poems 
from a recent volume called A Rough Walk Home, all experiment 
and imitation have vanished, and the poet emerges with a complete 
idiom of her own. It is intensely quiet ; almost as though life has 
reduced her to whisper, so close, poignant is her vision. The 
authority of this work was already promised in her earlier poems, 
such as The White Hare, Arctic Rose, The Feather. One would 
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An Instant Success! 


Young Mr. Newman 
By Maisie Ward 21/- net 


Geoffrey Faber in Spectator 


“ .. No student of Newman can afford not to 
possess it.” 


ilitud Evans in Time and Tide 

« ..A most attractive picture of the Newman family 
emerges from the mass of letters and reminiscences 
drawn on by Miss Ward.” 


The Birmingham Mail 

“.. , makes brilliant and entertaining reading for 
the new light it throws on the man and on his social 
background.” 


SHEED and WARD Ltd., 
110/111, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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In one volume two new novels by 


Gerald Bullett 


MEN AT HIGH TABLE 


THE HOUSE OF STRANGERS 


The first is a conversation piece in which unusual things 
happen, the scene being the dining-hall of a Cambridge 
college; many subjects are discussed, stories are told, and a 
diversion is created by a guest from China. The second 
is a close-knit tale of psychological unravelment, and is 
likely to be enjoyed by every one who enjoyed Mr. Bullett’s 
Judgment in Suspense, one of the outstanding novels 
of 1946. 9s. net 
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DAVID SMITH 


‘Mr. Smith, an Essex farmer, has an eye for beauty and an 
ear which transmits all the narrative zest, the contemplative 
pungency of rural speech. He is no mere recorder of the 
picturesque. Here are true country contentments—hard 
work, honest pride, rough justice, and simple pleasures.’ 
J. W. LAMBERT in Sunday Times. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 





The Odyssey of Homer 


A new and complete translation in verse by 
S. 0. ANDREW 
‘Mr. Andrew’s new version is easily declaimed. ‘The sense 
is crystal-clear, the idiom straightforward though poetically 
heightened, and the metre good and swingy. Where the 
Homeric hexameter cantered, Mr. Andrew’s line trots 
briskly, which is more than can be said of Pope. I would 
happily read this translation to any young person who had 
not yet discovered Homer.’ Time and Tide. 10s. 6d. net 
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need to quote the whole of the later work to illustrate the satisfac- 
tion from poems like A Delicate Thing, which ends: 
“Oh wintered world. I face the west 

Here too, yet hold in trust 

A delicate thing entirely blest 

You cared for, and I care for most.” 
Precisely what that thing is, and how she learned to care for it 
most, is the history of a spiritual development unique, perhaps, in 
English poetry-; a history hinted at in the last paragraph of Mr. Day 
Lewis’s introduction to the book. RICHARD CHURCH. 


Gold Buttons 


The Last Pre-Raphaelite. A Record of the Life and Writings of Ford 

Madox Ford. By Douglas Goldring. (Macdonald. 15s.) 
Forp’s “flights of fancy,” to use the words of Mr, Goldring, 
his remarkably sympathetic biographer, even now offer the literary 
historian such attractive pitfalls that only the most unimaginative 
does not look back breathlessly at the artificial flowers growing with 
such abandon over the dizzy plunge. If only that story were true! 
Alas! it is not. What is true is the very sad story of a gifted man 
who came to grief. You may know everybody, edit the literary 
magazine, write novels proclaimed works of genius, and yet end 
your days lecturing in American small towns about the famous 
friends who cut you dead. 

How easily it might have gone the other way. Or so, at first, we 
think, reading in these devoted pages of the comfortable childhood 
enlivened by the occasional appearances of Mr. Swinburne, “drunk 
or sober,” who would slip jujubes “out of his waistcoat pocket in 
his beautiful, long, white fingers.” But there perhaps was already 
the portent, that smiling desolate poet who gave the child little poems 
about Dido, a dog who had gone into a pond on Wimbledon Common 
and would not come out. And yet it must have been difficult for 
Ford to see in that ghost the real thing. There is the gilded leather 
studio of his grandfather, Ford Madox Brown, where the old painter, 
wearing a tam-o’-shanter and sitting on top of a barrel which could 
be screwed up to the ceiling, worked away at “a very big and high 
picture.” In that safe world of the famous, “ minching and mowing 
and telling each other disagreeable stories,” the sandy-haired, blue- 
eyed boy was taught to believe “that man might save his soul by 
the reading of good books.” 

So much for the beginning. Then comes the middle with Joseph 
Conrad and Henry James and The English Review. Mr. Goldring 
includes a number of Conrad’s letters to his young collaborator which 
show both men in an honest, friendly light. But connoisseurs of 
the fashionable will probably prefer the series from James, a whole 
chapter made up of those contrived works of art which resemble 
the hard, sharp, glittering, elaborate ang expensive pieces of furniture 
which filled the houses of Edwardian millionaires. Unquestionably 
the “ Master” had perfected the grace with which he snubbed the 
less fortunate: here in profusion are the sprays of osprey feathers 
behind which the lonely old artist-man jabs with a hat-pin. We 
are not surprised to find him cultivating Ford in the hope of seeing 
Conrad, but inured as we may have become to the rudeness that 
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passed for manners in the society which James liked to believe he 
was in, it is still a moral experience to read the letter to Mrs. Ford 
expressing his thanks for her most recent novel, which, he assures 
her with the customary convolutions, he has no intention of read. 
ing. After that, Arnold Bennett’s firm politeness as he Catches up 
Ford over a question of money brings us back to the decencigs 
of literary life. 

In Ford Madox Ford we have to do with a facile and talented 
romancer who made a mess of his life, as witness an unsuccessfyl 
marriage, a broken family and the rows with so many of his friends, 
As Mr. Goldring gives him to us, Ford is a shallow character with 
few reticences worth the revealing. Stella Bowen, who lived with 
him and liked him, puts the point well. “ Personal relationships,” 
she says, “were not really important to him at all.” And there 
perhaps we have it: an explanation for the passing vogue of his 
writing, the passing nature of his*friendships. Of their charity his 
vociferous enemies might look to a split in Ford’s personality in- 
creased by the strain of the First World War, a break which may 
have begun when his mother dressed him in a green corduroy suit 
with gold buttons, with one stocking scarlet and one stocking green. 
For those of us who are sorry that he could not make more of his 
singular inheritance, his flashing talents, the goodness which was 
undoubtedly there, the most probably fair judgement is that of 
H. G. Wells. “The pre-war F. M. H.,” he wrote, “was tortuous 
but understandable, the post-war F. M. H. was incurably crazy. He 
got crazier and crazier. Fill in the gap and you will have your story 
complete.” DuNnsTAN THOMPson, 


Georgian Bath 


The Georgian Buildings of Bath. By Walter Ison. 
Faber. 52s. 6d.) 

ALTHOUGH nearly every book on architecture which makes its appear- 
ance does so with an announcement either that it is a standard 
work or that it fills a long-vacant gap, very few indeed are the one 
or do the other. But here is a book which really does fill a gap 
and does it so firmly that not to call it a standard work would be 
blunt and perverse injustice. Mr. Walter Ison, in his survey of 
Georgian Bath, has set himself a single, simple objective—to find 
out exactly when, by whom and under what circumstances the 
buildings of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Bath were 
built ; and to set forth this information in a methodical way. The 
result is the most beautiful architectural book which has been pub- 
lished for many years. 

Mr. Ison’s approach is uncomplicated by a desire to be a critic 
or a social historian, or, indeed, an art historian. He is an architect, 
and has viewed his subject as such and illustrated it as such in an 
excellent series of plans, elevation and details. But he has also 
done what nobody has previously troubled to do—gone to thé 
original sources for his facts: to the rate-books and contemporary 
newspapers, as well as to the many guides and descriptions of the 
city published during the Georgian century. It is a little dis- 
appointing that he has not included a full account of his sources, 
nor even a list of printed works on Bath, which would have formed 
an appendix of great value to students of the city. That defect may 
be remedied in a subsequent edition, and meanwhile we have the 
all-important results, and most interesting they are. We know now, 
for instance, that the younger Wood built his Great Crescent on 
ground acquired for the purpose by himself and a Mr. Brock ; and 
that the houses were built on that ingenious cross-contracting system, 
familiar in London at the time, by which groups of tradesmen took 
leases and worked, by contract, on each other’s house. We know 
now who were the architects and builders of such delightful groups 
as Bath Street, Lansdowne Crescent and Somerset Place. The long- 
forgotten names of Thomas Baldwin, John Palmer, John Eveleigh 
and John Pinch come to life in all sorts of charming facades and in 
(sometimes less charming) biographical facts. 

From the elder Wood, who settled in Bath, in 1727, to Henry 
Goodridge, who was at the height of his practice just a century later, 
there was a succession of Bath architects of extraordinarily fine 
quality—finer, indeed than architects of similar status working in 
London. These, with occasional famous visitors like Robert Adam 
or George Dance, gave us what we justifiably regard as (in a strictly 
architectural sense) our most beautiful city. That only now has 
that city been adequately described is curious, but perhaps char- 
acteristic of our national attitude to our own arts. Mr. Ison’s book 
does indeed fill a gap, and it only remains te add that his text is 
accompanied by over 250 illustrations, in which strictly architectural 
photographs have been wisely preferred to the seductions of the 
picturesque. JoHN SUMMERSON. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 479 


[A Book Token for one guinea wl be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
June 8th Envek pes must be ,recewwed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the d “Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form oe: and mone can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of winner will be published m the following tssue.] 

















ACROSS 13. 





3. The calling of Mr. Varden. (9.) 

1. A fisherman, no doubt, would be 15. “ Thou owest the worm no silk, the 

giad to get into this state. (3, 6.) beast no hide, the sheep no wool, 
5. Nearly all the string. (5.) the no perfume (Shake- 
8 At a stretch it’ has, so to speak, speare). (3.) — ; 

verbal signficance. (5.) 16. At this one might hear earls trying 
9. Idle beams (anag.). (9.) it on. (9.) 
11. No doubt the pangs of despiséd love 17. He was infirm and old. (8.) 

are. (9.) 19. Politician in drink, and plenty of it. 
12. Made harmonious. (5.) 20. Rouses. (7.) 
13. Whereabouts of a poetic rift. (4.) 22. She was supplanted by Esther. (6.) 
14. “Single in the field,” perhaps, but 24. Inserted without colour. (5.) 

not “Yon solitary Highland lass.” 26. When the ship capsizes they look 


18. The applicant is frank enough to 


start with. (9.) 


smooth. (5.) 


21. Working fish. (4.) SOLUTION TO 
23. The faster the bowling the more, CROSSWORD No. 477 










































probably, there are—of both sorts. 
25. dl gee 5) how Yorick carried 'OAT e AMS ELL 
amiet. 7.) 
27. Telescoped insurance agent on the S vie i Alir Al 
attack. (9.) Rca cue NOH IL 
28. “Wings and no eyes figure unheedy je fe ir THe L 
” (Shakespeare). (5.) Hi rie aw sil ; ately iIMAY 
29. It should make a lot, eh? (5.) > SS a %é fa e Mis 
30. Sell it, sap, to yield a return. (9.) as r he RVELINGM FRE € 
DOWN . Mc MMe Mie Bee 
1. Not a Companion of Honour. (5.) . wo . mS v . e . e ~ SSER 
2. Succeed but can’t get on. (9.) |. kat O e ° 
3. They are foreshadowed. (6.) Coc Tikit : 7 a iis = RIM 
4. Hush, a bit of verse is unfinished. Sy A Holo 
5. Went into dead heats. (8.) artcar N = c = ORAL 
6. He gets on after nine or eleven. (5.) ej &Bic 
7. Self-appointed Prince of Wales. (9.) Feed ty 
10. He is found in both Asia and Africa. Dieux RUM A 





SOLUTION ON JUNE 11th 


The winner of Crossword No, 477 is: A. B. PEARcE, Esq., 
Barnet, Herts. 


2, Granville Road, 








A Hard Winter 


RAYMOND QUENEAU 
Translated from the French by Betry ASKWITH 
Raymond Queneau is an unique figure among modern French 
novelists, whose work belongs to no school but is highly prized 
by all the connoisseurs. This is his first novel to be translated = « 
into English. 8s. 6d. 


The King of Asine 


GEORGE SEFERIS 
A representative selection from the poetry of one of the fore- 
most living Greek poets and critics, who was recently awarded 
the Palamas prize for his services to Greek literature. The 
translations are by Lawrence Durrell, Bernard Spencer and 
Nanos Valaoritis, and the Introduction is by Rex Warner. 
With Frontispiece Portrait. Ts. 6d. 


JOHN LEHMANN 
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Beetle Cement, a product of 
B.1.P. research, binds together 
the laminated sections of this 

strong, light ladder. 



































A better ladder for the fireman 


Firemen’s ladders have always been made of ash, 
but ash is now difficult to obtain, and working from 
solid lengths is a wasteful business. Better ladders 
can be more economically produced by bonding 
together strips of ash with Beetle cement. The 
new ladders are made this way and they’re 
stronger for it. 

We're right at the top of the ladder in amino-plastics_ 
and we have helped to overcome many shortages 
of material, invariably improving the finished 
product in the process. So whether or not you 
yourself work in wood, you may find that a talk 
with our research and development workers 
means new, cheaper and better ways for you— 


- B:/:P) 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS LTD. 
London + Wr 





I Argyll Street + 





Please Remember 
Musie’s 
Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that  disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and ill professional 
musicians who are not mem- 
bers or contributors to its 
funds. Will you please 
help in this great work? 





Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 





BENEVOLENT FUND 


f FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES 


ST.CECILIA'S HOUSE *7 CARLOS PLACE: LONDON: WI! 
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terms, to readers who have dimly groped towards but never reach co 
them. co 
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Fiction 


The Various Light. By Monica Redlich. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) Mr. Wykes works, not on two levels, but on two intersecting 
Pursuit Till Morning. By Alan Wykes. (Duckworth. | 8s. 6d.) planes. A young man hates, pursues and finally kills his odious elde 
Quench the Moon. By Walter Macken. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) brother. The story, which covers only twenty-four hours, moyg 


All the King’s Men. By Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre and Spottis- 


woode. 12s. 6d.) 
From the City, from the Plough, By Alexander Baron. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
SINCE its origins in Defoe and Richardson, the English novel has 
been interested in moral problems and has treated them realistically. 
The exceptions are inconsiderable, and most of them have been 
concerned with extending the range of the treatment. Such con- 
sistency has led to resounding successes, but it has put problems 


from one brother’s mind ‘and experieriCe to the other’s, altering jg 
manner as it does so. Pursuit Till Morning is what is common) 
called a psychological novel. Most of it is told directly and vividly 
but we get passages like this: | TH 
“He hated that: something thorned his head, crucified him to ty 
morning: loneliness, he called it, putting away the decay of the vily F 
analysis, deep in the mind’s dustbin, shut tight against contemph. ) 
tion’s gaze upon the ghoulish truth . . 





in the way of those who wished to extend the total range and look 
Some of these have 
been driven to a semi-poetic technique, an attempt to loosen from 
narrative the bonds of time and space; with the result that, too 
Others have tried to 
work on more than one level, to combine in one story the timed and 
Their trouble has usually been that they were happier 


for the reality that lies beyond appearances. 


often, they have lost the support of narrative. 


the timeless. 


on one level than on the other. Charles Williams, a novelist with a 


touch of genius, moved more surely in the other world ; Ronald 


Fraser, for all his intimations of immortality, is more at home in this. 


The most successful, in our time, L. H. Myers, triumphed because 


he perfectly understood the rule, laid down by Yeats, that poets are 
not permitted to shoot beyond the tangible. It is only by concen- 
trating on a grain of sand that one may see the universe. 
substantial can be suggested only by the most precise and concrete 
images. In terms of the novel, the earthly fable must be convincing 
and self-sufficient if its transcendental meaning is to be snared 
for us. 

Miss Redlich works frankly on two levels. The Various Light 
will surprise those who remember her as the author of wicked and 
delightful satires, precisely distilled. Written in Copenhagen 
during the German occupation, it comes ungovernably from the 
depths, and is by any standards a moving and inspiring story. 
Nothing to do with Denmark or Germany, it is the portrait of a 
group of normal and likable people, caught in nets of emotional 
confusion, trying to escape and becoming more deeply entangled. 
In their dreams they have access to another level of experience, 
visiting a timeless university from the domes and cupolas of which 
they look down on their perplexities as on a map, and see the true 
direction of their. destiny. Awake, they retain only the distorted 
and fragmentazty memories of ‘a dream ; yet in the end it helps them 
to reach a better balance between temporal and eternal. 


This is an ambitious, indeed, a tremendous theme. Miss Red- 
lich’s trouble is that she is bringing a technique modelled on Jane 
Austen to a task of which Jane Austen would have attempted only 
the earthly part. Aware of the discrepancy, she is too often 
betrayed into vague and rapt passages which do not convey what, 
nevertheless, one is convinced she sees. Miss Redlich the novelist 
is more at home in this world, and cannot yet portray clearly for us 
what her visionary sister has learned elsewhere. Yet this partial 
failure is more interesting than a hundred early successes. Its value 
will be that it brings new levels of experience, in understandable 


IEE ETT COE EE TEE LTE LE LIE 
CURRENT FABER BOOKS 





The Sisters ANNE MEREDITH 


In her gripping new novel, Miss Moredith reveals tho deep passions 
hidden in the past of two old, old sisters living together in their vast, 
solitary house. 0/6 
The White Goddess ROBERT GRAVES 
This prodigious book is a sort of Golden Bough—a labyrinth of primitive 
myth revealing curious researches into folk-lore, legend, religion and 
magic. 30/- 


The Master of Mary of Burgundy —orro pacut 


The first monograph on the founder of the Ghent Bruges School of 
Illumination, 72 plates in half-tone and colour. 21/- 


HOLBROOK JACKSON 


. extromely 
10/6 


Bookman’s Holiday 


“A delightful collection of authors’ sayings and doings . . 
amusing.""—-Rose Macaulay: Spectator. 








The un- 


“Hating. So now it is that I have absorbed that brig 
legerdemain of hate, I that will add bead by bead to the chain ¢ 
invective, I that will watch his descent to the pit from which surely 
he must have sprung. ; 

“T smile grimly dimly a little primly as I ponder my plan.” 

In a novel the test of any piece of writing is whether it serves th 
story. Some readers may be h'elped by the sentences above. I can only 
say that to me they seem wilful and self-conscious, and that they 
come between me and the story. It is an excellent story, swift and 
sure-footed. I shall look out for Mr. Wykes’s next. 

Quench the Moon I picked up diffidently, as several reviewers 
had likened it to books of mine. I am much gratified, for Mr. 
Macken is a very vigorous and honest writer ; but he will probably 
‘agree with me that there is not much resemblance. Mr. Macken 
understands small boys, he enjoys melodrama, he has an ear for 
local speech ; but, unless I have misread him, his aims are different, 
He, the native Gael, knows far mene of Ireland than can be learned 
by any Ango-Irish summer visitor. I ‘am not wholly convinced by 
Stephen’s mother, and the villain Malachai did not coalesce into q 
human being for me ; but Mr. Macken is a powerful recruit to the 
squad of Irish novelists. 

Each of our two remaining books restores to the novel its tradi- 
tional function. All the King’s Men, a brilliant study of political 
life in the Southern States of America, belongs urgently to this 
world, but in its perception of the depths and subtleties of human 
relationships it goes far beyond any behaviourist theories and logic, 
Mr. Penn Warren’s Humpty-Dumpty is a hard-living demagogue 
who tries to create goodness out of the very evil he believes to be 
inherent in human nature. Surrounded by crooks whom he makes 
into unwilling instruments of his policy, he is murdered by a man 
of ideas—and ideals—who can see only his methods. A vigorous 
and most stimulating story, it is a little weakened by the idiom of 
the warm-hearted, tough-guy journalist who narrates it. 

Last of ‘all, a war book—the best I have read for many years, 
Sensitive, truthful and candid, it follows the fortunes of a group of 
desert veterans, grafted on to a new battalion, through their training 
in England to D-Day and beyond. I read it in a day, resented 
any interruption, and could settle to nothing when I had finished 
it. It seems to me, on one reading, a small masterpiece. Mr. Baron 
has a marvellous ear for the speech of all his characters—except the 
Irishman. “ Ye’ll be after knowin’ that already.” Will we now? 
He should get Mr. Macken to give him a few lessons. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 





Shorter Notice 


Lawless Youth. A Challenge to the New Europe. (Allen and Unwin 
10s. 6d.) ; 
It is difficult to see quite what purpose this book will serve. Its 
intentions are admirable ; so are its origins. It springs from a series 
of meetings held in London by the International Committee of the 
Howard League of Penal Reform—meetings attended by people of 
thirteen nationalities. Interest in child offenders was particularly 
lively, and the Assistant Secretary of the Howard League has trans- 
formed the “ numerous and lengthy discussions by experts of diverse 
na¢ions and languages” into the book. Miss Margery Fry contri- 
butes a sympathetic first chapter; but after that the long dis- 
quisitions on Juvenile Courts are such hard going as to be almost 
unreadable, possibly because they are mainly translations and tend 
to be repetitive one of another and somewhat pointless. One of the 
difficulties is the very internationalism of the survey ; there can be 
only generalities. Appendices which take up more than a third of the 
book summarise the treatment of juvenile offenders in ten countries ; 
but some of this material has already been quoted by Miss Fry. It 
is a pity that in this period of post-war reckoning when, as Miss Fry 
says, each country has to decide its attitude to young offenders, a 
more readable and methodical book could not have been produced. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


UNITED MOLASSES 
REBUILDING PROGRAMME 














THE twenty-second annual general meeting of The United Molasses Co., 
Ltd., will be held in London on June 16th. 
The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 


F. Michael K. Kielberg, K.B.E., circulated with the report for the year | 


1947: — 

Present indications are that we may expect delivery of eleven tankers 
by late spring, 1951. As none of the tankers now on order could be 
placed at a firm price, the total liability in connection with the building 
programme upon which we have embarked can only be estimated, but 
the amount will probably be in the region of £6,500,000. The completion 
of even this ambitious programme only tells part of the task ahead of 
us. Although the eleven tankers on order will -by 1951 restore our 
Molasses Fleet to its pre-war carrying capacity, we shall probably in the 
early fifties find it necessary to order additional tonnage to replace old 
reconditioned tankers. 

Based on present costs, this further building programme will involve 
additional capital outlay of anything from £3,500,000 to £4,000,000. It 
3s our intention, if at all possible, to finance any such new building 
programme out of future earnings. To do so will, in face of present-day 
taxation, prove no easy task, although the anticipated earnings of the 
eleven new tankers, helped by the first year’s initial depreciation allowance 
of 20 per cent., plus the normal 6} per cent. depreciation per annum, 
should prove of material assistance. It is against the background of this 
large capital expenditure ahead of us that stockholders should view the 
decision to allocate to ships rebuilding account the major part of the year’s 
net profits, in excess of dividend requirements. 

If it were not for the fact that an efficient and economical fleet of 
specially constructed tankers forms the very basis for the successful conduct 
of our Molasses business, I very much doubt if your directors would have 
had the courage to embark upon the present building programme at to-day’s 
costs. The modern large oil tanker is, however, unsuited for the carriage 
of Molasses in bulk, and had we not assumed the risk of ordering the 
requisite number of tankers specially constructed for our trade, no suitable 
and economical tonnage would have been available for this purpose a few 
years hence. Trading for the first four months of the current year has 
been satisfactory and the prospects are not unpromising. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 








SIR FREDERICK ALBAN’S ADDRESS 





THE sixty-third annual general meeting of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors was held on May 26th in London. 

Sir Frederick Alban, C.B.E., J.P. (the President), in the course of his 
address, said that the membership of the society ranged from Abadan 
(Iran) to Zurich (Switzerland), with’ hardly an important place at home 
or abroad where an Incorporated Accountant could not be found. 

As the Economic Survey repeatedly emphasized, our survival depended 
on our ability to sell our goods in the markets of the world, which could 
be accomplished only by keeping in check inflationary tendencies and 
producing at a cost which was competitive. The question of cost was 
paramount. Accountants in general, and industrial accountants in par- 
ticular, by reason of their general experience and their costing technique, 
had an intimate and specialised knowledge of the inner working of 
industries and a deep insight into the make-up of “ cost.” 

Incorporated Accountants were intimately concerned with the working 
of controls, particularly price controls. With reference to price contrals 
for the purpose of controlling profits, it should be appreciated that there 
were two kinds of profits—that which came from an excess of demand 
over supply and that which came from such factors as efficiency and an 
ability to anticipate the consumer needs. It was important that attacks 
on profits should be confired to the first type of surplus. Surely there 
was no merit in making a loss. On the other hand, a firm which showed 
a high profit might be rendering public service, if it achieved the result 
by improved production, by improved conditions of work and by meeting 
consumer demand adequately and at reasonable prices. Unless the truth 
was realised, British industry would lose its flexibility—flexibility which 
it must have if it was to meet foreign competition Profits were the 
life blood of an industry. Unless profits could be made and retained in 
industry, equipment could not be kept up to date and new developments 
could not be financed. 

From the accounting point of view they warmly welcomed the im- 
portant variation in the form of “ Statement of Revenue and Expenditure,” 
which, was laid before the House of Commons by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when opening the recent Budget. He assured the Chancellor 
that the accountancy profession would readily place its specialised 
experience at his disposal to assist him in his laudable endeavours. 

report was adopted, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


‘DEMAND STILL EXCEEDS SUPPLY 











THE twenty-first ordinary general meeting of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., was held in London on May 20th, the Right Hon. Lord 
McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement :— 

The year 1947 was a difficult one for production, and it is a tribute to 
the effective work of your company’s employees that we were able, to a 
considerable extent, to meet the pressing demand for our products, in 
spite of the difficulties of maintaining production at the highest level. The 
demand for many of our products has exceeded our ability to supply. 
In a number of cases we have been forced to introduce rationing schemes 
for the home trade. With the important exception of alkali, production 
of the company’s major products was higher than in the previous year. 

We are doing our utmost to maintain direct exports at the minimum 
level. We estimate that, by volume, in 1947 they showed an increase 
of 26 per cent. over those for 1938. Our overseas companies were, in 
general, able to maintain their trading activities at a satisfactory level. 

The construction of new plants proceeded as fast as the difficulties of 
the economic situation and the shortage of manpower and materials would 
allow. By pre-war standards, however, the rate of progress has been 
painfully slow. In view of the importance of our products as basic raw 
materials for home industries, and also as direct exports, it is hoped that 
our rate of expenditure on new construction and equipment in 1948-.will 
be somewhat higher than in 1947, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Research continued on about the same scale as last year, but the difficul- 
ties associated at present with the erection of new manufacturing units 
is leading to a change of emphasis. Rather more attention is now being 
paid to long term projects, which are unlikely to lead to the construction 
of new plant for a number of years. 

More time, too, is being devoted to the study of fundamental scientific 
problems. The search for new therapeutic substances for the control of 
diseases, such as malaria and sleeping sickness, is being actively pursued. 
Our discovery of the anti-malarial drug, “ Paludrine,” has received very 
welcome recognition. In the plastics field we are pursuing our develop- 
ment work on plastic optical components. We have increased our facili- 
ties for the experimental production and evaluation of new synthetic fibres, 
and our latest work on the polyester, “ Terylene,” in which world-wide 
interest has been expressed, confirms its early promise. In the field of 
dyestuffs, we have made another important discovery in “ Alcian” Blue. 

Net income carried to the company profit and loss account is £7,646,933 
for 1947 against £7,171,109 for the previous year. The final dividend 
recommended on the ordinary stock of the company is 7 per cent., making 
with the interim dividend of 3 per cent., a total of 10 per cent. for the 
year. This is the same total distribution as for 1946. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


While I remain an optimist about this country’s future I must empha- 
sise the importance f facing squarely the grave difficulties which now 
confront us. Our Government has shed the easy optimism of its early 
days. Now I am thankful to say that greater emphasis is being placed 
upon hard facts, with much wider publicity. In the Economic Survey 
for 1948 the Government recognise that Britain—and the same is true 
of Western Europe—cannot by herself alone recover the prosperity of 
pre-war days. Further substantial external aid was essential if we were 
to maifitain our industries and no more than our present austere way of 
living. That aid has now come, in the enactment by the United States 
Congress of the European Recovery Programme. 

The struggle to sell our goods overseas will become more and not less 
intense. The paradox of our position is that while our task abroad will 
be more arduous, at home we have a continuous pressure for higher 
incomes, more leisure, more amenities and better conditions. Our land 
and our manpower are limited. Unless we reason from the facts and 
mend our ways, we shall learn through bitter experience. This is the 
battle of output—quality output, competitive output. We can only cancel 
the losses we sustained by war by more and more productive power per 
man /year. 


PricE REDUCTIONS. 


It has been our policy throughout the war and since to keep our 
prices as low as possible. To comply with the wishes of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for a reduction in prices, we are in process of reducing 
our home prices for selected products with a view to achieving reduc- 
tions which should amount to more than £1,000,000 over the next 
twelve months. On the other hand there will be increases in the prices 
of some of our export products. Despite all the uncertainties, I believe 
that so far as your company is concerned the coming year will find 
its productive resources fully occupied. I believe that we shall maintain, 
and in some directions sharpen, our competitive powers. There will be 
no slackening in our efforts to meet the demands that are_made upon us. 

The report was adopted. 
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WILLIAM BEARDMORE & CO. 





AMPLE LIQUID RESOURCES 





Sir JAMes LitHGow, Bt., the chairman of William Beardmore & Co., 
Ltd., presiding at the company’s annual meeting in Glasgow, on May 19th, 
stated that during the year under review the demand for all the company’s 
commercial products remained strong. Conditions of uncertainty and 
frustration still obtain. 
illusionment. 
action is dissipated it will be difficult for boards of companies to see 
clearly how best to conduct their affairs. 

The recent Budget shows little signs of financial disillusionment. The 
transfer of the burden of taxation from the shoulders of those who have 
been accustomed to spend all they earn, or to earn only what they can 
spend, to the shoulders of those who by habit and instinct have been 
accustomed to save is not likely to check inflation. Capital punishment 
is no substitute for production encouragement. 

A company which dopes its profit and loss account by drafts from 
reserves of the past and loans from competitors of the future cannot be 


in a position to maintain, much less increase, its dividends. That is what | 


capital levy plus Marshall aid add up to. 

An increase in our national production in the widest sense is our urgent 
need. Restrictions on output are an immediate obstacle. He hoped he 
saw signs of the exposure of a dangerous illusion. The public have been 
led to believe that restrictions have been placed upon production as a 
matter of policy by organised industry. We are now being advised that 
trade unions are guilty of this practice. 


CausEs OF RESTRICTIONS 

The restrictions from which we are suffering today arise from two 
main causes. In the first place, there is the natural instinct of the human 
being only to work his hardest when he feels the need to do so. 


of people who object to the’ more energetic being allowed to do more 
than their more easy-going fellows, resulting in a dull mediocrity. 
Restrictions are defended by such people on the false grounds of spreading 


employment to avoid unemployment and of guarding against exploitation. | 
Fear of unemployment is more likely to stimulate the individual to greater | 


efforts to retain his job than to slacken to spin it out. 

It can only be hoped that we do not require to wait until the miser- 
able process of supply exceeding demand exerts the economic pressure 
associated with the old system which we all felt was capable of improve- 
ment in an enlightened and prosperous community 

After commenting upon the figures shown in the accounts and indi- 
cating the difficulty of making firm forecasts in regard to the future, the 
chairman concluded by stating: “Your company is in good shape, and 
with its ample liquid resources is well able to maintain its outstanding 
position in its own particular trade, in addition to being well placed to 
take advantage of any opportunities that may arise for further expansion 
and development.” 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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It may well be that 1948 will be a year of dis- | 
Until the illustion of industrial prosperity by legislative | 


In the | 
second place, there is the organised restriction of output by associations | 


1948 


| FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

| By CUSTOS 

| As I suspected, London has made only a half-hearted response tp 

| the lead given by Wall Street, and it will be surprising if, at this 
stage, there is any broad improvement in prices. More important 
as a sustaining influence than the recovery on the New York stock 
market has been the £90,000,000 pay-out to holders of Argentine 
railway debentures, even though it is now plain that the bulk of the 
resultant re-investment demand has been concentrated on gilt-edged, 
What of the outlook now that this special influence has spent its main 
force ? In my view, markets will do well if they hold the groung 
recently won ; there is certainly nothing in the present state of busi. 
ness to justify speculative enthusiasm for the general run of industria] 
equities. 

COMING OIL DIVIDENDS 

In a happier market environment oil shares might well have scored 
substantial advances on the strength of the current earnings of the 
leading companies along with the good prospects which seem to lie 
ahead. Oil is one of the key commodities which is not only selling 
at prices which give producers and distributors a good profit margin, 
but for which, to judge from all the available statistics, demand 
seems likely to outrun supply for several years. If speculative enthu- 
siasm could give itself free rein, the equities of the leading oil con. 
cerns would now be selling at levels substantially above current 
market quotations. As things are, the shares are being valued on 4 

| much more sober basis and the opportunities for long-term invest. 
ment are correspondingly increased. Early next month the oil share 
market will be given some guidance by the dividend decisions of 
Anglo-Iranian and “ Shell” Transport, two of the leading concerns, 
In the case of Anglo-Iranian an increase on the 30 per cent. pay- 
ment made for 1946 could be confidently predicted if it were merely 
a matter of estimating 1947 earnings. The company’s output showed 
| a moderate increase last year and selling prices were substantially 
higher. It has to be remembered, however, that over one-half of 
this company’s Ordinary stock is held by the British Government, 
who have two representatives on the board. It would surely be 
optimistic to suppose that the directors will ignore dividend limita- 
tion, whatever the level of available net earnings may be. Quoted 
just under £9, Anglo-Iranian £1 Ordinary units are yielding under 
35 per cent. on the 30 per cent. dividend at present in force and seem 
to me to be fairly valued for the present, in spite of the company’s 
excellent prospects for the longer term. 

The case of “ Shell ” Transport is different in one or two important 
respects. In the first place, the current dividend rate of 74 per cent, 
free of tax, is so far below the 20 per cent., free of tax, rate paid in 
pre-war years that the board can fairly claim immunity from voluntary 
dividend limitation. It all boils down, therefore, to whether the 
group’s net earnings for 1947 were sufficient to justify a higher Ordi- 
nary distribution, bearing in mind the large requirements for the 
capital expenditure programme. It is also an important relevent 
factor that nearly 10,000,000 new shares issued last November at {3 
each rank for the final payment to be declared early in June. When 
these shares were issued the directors intimated that in their view 
earnings would be at such a level as would enable the 7} per cent. 

| tax-free rate of dividend to be “at least maintained.” There is a 
| good case here for a moderate improvement on the 1946 distribution 
and I shall not be surprised to see a larger final dividend. In fact, 


| “Shell” £1 Ordinary units at just over £4 look to me attractive as a 


lock-up investment in a promising industry. 


A HIGH YIELDING INDUSTRIAL 

To my list of equity shares in smal] progressive concerns offering 
unduly high yields should be added the 1s Ordinaries of the Inter- 
national Twist Drill Company Although the full accounts for 1947 
are not yet available, preliminary figures indicate that there has been 
a further substantial improvement in earnings. Net profits rose last 
year from £44,788 to £75,238, while the net figure after providing 
for taxation was up from £17,024 to £33,839. With a final of 25 per 
cent. the company is bringing up the total distribution on the Ordi- 


| nary capital to 125 per cent., as for 1946, so that at the current price 


of 11s. 6d. the shares are yielding roughly 11 per cent. Last August 
the company issued new 1s. Ordinaries at 10s, 6d. each in the propor- 
tion of one new for every two held, mainly for the purpose of 
financing the development of a subsidiary undertaking. The full 


| benefits of this expansion programme can scarcely have been reaped 
| at this early stage, the indications being that earnings will show 4 


further improvement during the current year, 


XUM 
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years Terms from 9 gns. wkly. Write for 
brochure to Res. Manager, ‘phone: Fresh. 
wee = 312. A.A. Appointed Hos, Cook AND 
to. Berkeley St.. W.1, or branches 
\ARLYON BAY, St. ‘Austell, S. Cornwall, 


C 


and efficient and friendly 


Cire Head Hotet Excellently appointed 
service. Overlooks 


0 coast Golt Squash, Badminton, 
= nnis Bathing Sea fishing Own talkie 
Club Licence Tel.: Par 125. 

(eet rennae— LILLer Broor Hores. 

AC. A — house atmo- 

Sphere, with a degree of comfort to satisfy 

the most di scerning Excellent cuisine. 

vely situation 200 ft. above town, ad- 

BP. ning own 18 hole Golf Course. Week-end 

Dinner Dance Pully Licensed, Riding 
Stables Tel.; 5861 and 5862 


C9RNWALL Come to lovely Trevone 
Bay near Padstow. Good food, comfort. 
able beds and a hearty welcome await you 
@t Dobbin House Private Hotel; 6-7 gns. 
YORNWALL.—Dormyr House Horen, Rock, 
Wadebridge. Don’t worry over basic 
Trains met, then every recreation on your 
doorstep St. Enodoc Golf Course, onney 
coves, tennis, riding, ballroom, cinema. 
and withal, a first class t x. with club ate 
Brochure explains all : Trebetherick 40. 
EVON .—Royal a, “Hotel, Dawlish. 
Good food, beds. service. Own farm 
produce Bathing. riding, fishing, tennis, 
olf. A few vacancies for May-June. 
PPvoxcourt HOTEL, Ex™Movrs, BS. 
Devon.—In a superbly lovely ‘position 
overlooking the sea and golf course. which 
its grounds adjoin this hotel is appointed 
to gratify the most discerning. Lift. La 
cocktail lounge Sports room. Hard tonal 
court. Putting Croquet. Beach huts. Free 
golf —Write C. Swinnerton. Tel. : 
ASTBOURNE. BELLE VUE H — 
On_ sea-front directly opposite pier. 
and cold water spring interior mat- 
tresses and bed lights in all rooms. Excel- 
lent cutsine.—'’Phone 3203 
XFORD.—A vacancy for elderly gentle. 
man or married couple in guest ro 
3 miles from Oxford 5j gns. single, 8 ¢ 
double, incl. Permanent guests eraferved. 
—Box J45a. 


Hot 
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IRTH OF CLUYDE.—Vacancies for May, is 
full June ~~! ons jus in small beau a 
y situat otel by the sea. Own 
Produce and poultry Convenient for Recommended 
| red ond. Bus touring.—Write, Resident | 
Toprietor, Newton LInn Horet, Innelan, 
Arevil LS Ashley Courtenay 
‘OR HEALTH.—Ptsswewrpo Pre. Horst, 
3B gilanbeds, Merioneth, N. Wales.—Write ——, 
rochure. “I am a part of all that | bave met.’"’ LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON H 
? . ALL 
~~ 
ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH. 8 | Copies of the 1948 edition of my hardy 40n's Country House Hotel half-hour fim 
by Royalty Perfection in comfort and annual " Let's Halt Awhile,” price 65. dation” "ter ana as + ge ae 
renowned cuisine Excellent wines In | are mow available at leading booksellers.  roor ith neivete beths He with Magy 
Gvertookine tite jee A superbly § sttunted Profusely illustrated it describes some elephones. Hard tennis urt, = 
ONET CORNWALL —P Horm. | 459 of the really good hotels of Great adjoining. Fully licensed — 
Licensed, Beautifu post yy 7 Britain and Ireland, If your bookseller has Tel” = E Victor, Managing  Directg, 
rocks at Harbour mouth. Two minutes’ || 40/d out apply to Ashley Courtenay, 7 = 
walk from bat each and golf. Large |[ 68, St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. LYNDHURST. Now Pert ah eee 
—, oa a... on Lge Interest- Price 65. 64., post free Georgt gian Country house charac teriged 
i ly ok ec ait acaaiiaiae eMicient) and cheerful service, mod; 
RANTCHESTER VICARAGE Cam- Nr. ABERGAVENNY. LLANSANT®FRAED oo.) ode: 
paiar. Visitors received for periods || COURT AND COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL conpbte. yf. 0¥n, Swimming pool, 
of one or two weeks offers Hacking and hunting; —— Bournemouth it Seemed. outl ampten an 
. ; (expert tuition available); rough shooting; ker 7 ato 
—s Pag gy Salmon and Trout Fishing in the district; Ag nhurst. Through London train 
and civilised surroundings Open for } and a standard of comfort and bacon MARLOW. The famous COMPLRAT 
fecenins cote, lupeh and tea.—196, Totten. thet is ai ten rare. Besklet with pleasure. ANGLER HOTEL, Situated “on 
me . ie ea utifu jeir, off 
Rivington,” private hotel, BALLACHULISH, Argyll. BALLACHU- level cuisine, service and af as 
Cromwell Rd., ciose sea, Prin. rms. LISH HOTEL. Where the mountains meet private bathrooms available 31 mils 
sth. bal. Gard. prod. Ex. cuisine. Ev. amy. the sea On the shores of Loch aoe London, 8 Henler, 10 Ascot. 
ONTGOMERYSHIRE.—Paying guests among magnificent Highland scenery. G MINEHEAD, NO 
N received for long or short periods in food and every comfort in country hotel. bedroom, Sooatiieliy seeninins hotel wag 
comfortable country house th lovely Fully licensed. A., RAC. Garage. the Resident Owners aim at the h here 
garden and perfect surroundings nee? Moderate terms. Tel. 239. standards of Catering and Comfort a 
Dalighttul healthy country. “Temas. 21 || BRANCASTER, Norfolk. DORMY HOUSE comfortable holiday headquarters ty 
per day: no extras.—Mrs. anew, The HOTEL. Come and enjoy the healthiest | 20 — the sea. From 7 guiney 
Forest, Kerry via Newtown, Montgomery- || holiday you have ever had. Bathing (from 
aa ° . firm sands), riding, sailing, tennis, MULLION. Cornwall. Weurt tation 
IVES =. first-class golf at Brancaster Overlooking famous  surf-bating 
ORTHMINSTER HOTE aes a nd Hunstanton ‘6 miles)—dancing, Te-opens under the same direction as ~y 
mds. Fe positon mE. billiards, and cocktail lounge. Tel.: Hotel Bristol, and Penhallow Hotel, Neg. 
yea fort, "good food” - service || Brancaster 17. 3 “Lo in —— all with bh. and ¢ 
Ol s 
may be relled on at this noted hotel. Pully BRIGHTON, KING'S CLIFF, STEYNING Bracing “oh, aa “en entral heating 
Licensed. Full partics from Mas. Brusa, || MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent Residents. ‘Tariff with pleas: ensed fir 
Manageress. Tel.: 321. |] cuisine. Sea Front. Every room hasoWD wunpesiey.on. — 
UIET enjoyment, good food, comfortable |] private bathroom “en suite,” G.P.O. Songs Sonny | Norfolk. For fine 
beds. A country house,, set in the |] Telephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully rly) rg “GRAND an i 
> 
midst of beautiful scenery.—The Grange, licensed. Lift. Garage. Tel. 25 from Easter to October, or a = 


set.— 


Church rsbury. 
Roa HOTEL, Shaftesbury. 


Lovely gardens all amenities, excellent 
f , own uce Good bus services. 
ri 


Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 
COTLAND: Sovutnuwics Hovse.—A delight- 
ful country house hotel in beautiful, 
little known Galloway, mild climate, sandy | 
shore, rocks, caves, heather hills. Rough | 


shooting over own estate of 3,000 acres, | 
beautiful gardens with swimming pool, 

flowers, vegetables, fruit, bees; sea bathing. | 
adjacent golf courses The house is com- 
fortab! urnished, central heating, & | 
c, in rooms, ¢ cooking, T.T. milk, | 
cheerful service. Buses to Dumfries (16 


miles) pass the lodge gates hourly on the | 
shore road. Trains will be met by car by 
ement. Fully licensed, open through- | 
e year, terms from 25s. a day in- 
clusive.—Apply, Housekeeper, SovuTHWICE 
House, by Dumfries, Scotland. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDERBRIDGE, | 
CUMBERLAND. — Charming Tudor 
Manor, near lakes, fells, sea; miid climate; 
reliable hacks from own stables; fishing. 
golfing: ¢ food and comfy beds 
ae roma PRIORY. HORTON-CUM- 
LEY. OXFORD. — Sixteenth- 


MP Guest House in lovely grounds and 
seven miles 


beautiful unspoilt countryside 

from (convenient transport 
arranged), welcomes guests for long or 
short visits Fine walking and riding 
country (hacks available) Billiard Room 
and Children’s Playroom Ample and 


with every attention and 


delicious meals, 
+ from Proprietors 


consideration. 


Tel.: Stanton St. Joh 
ERE are few lovelier villages than 
Stoke Gabriel Devon Stay at 


Reowar, a charming Sia house of character 
run as a smal] comfortable guest house; 
ve oun rooms overlook the Dart, the 
is and well-cooked, and the 

}-— * Beit and willing Tel.: 260 
‘JHE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye, | 
has now reopened. Good food, soft 
coeds, a warm hotel Radiator and hot water 
in every bedroom. } 
ES REACH HOTEL, SALCOMBE.— | 

It’s heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside | 

a Sage ee sandy cove with grand wooded 
hills aroun Own ts. Modern comfort 
throughout. Good and varied menus. | 
Trains met at Kingsbridge.—Tel. : 288. | 
sh CASTLE, Isle of Mull, Scot- 
land. Fully licensed Large Gardens. 








BROADSTAIRS Kent. GRAND HOTEL. 
In the most sheltered corner of Thanet. 
Restaurant, Cocktail Lounge, Billiards, 
Games Room, Swimming Pool, Ballroom. 
Comfort, Catering and Service unsurpassed. 
Tel.: Broadstairs 1201. Specially Re- 
duced Terms (except High-Season) from 
Seven Guineas. Brochure on application. 
Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK 
HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- 
ciative of a country home. Golf, Tennis, 
Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef. 
Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172. 
Soreete CAMPDEN. COTSWOLD 
HOUSE HOTEL. This Adams House, and 
its ~& garden, which blends so happily 
into Chipping Campden’s quiet charm, 
makes a delightful base for the best of 
the Cotswolds ahd Stratford-on-Avon (10 
miles). Through London trains. Licensed. 
Tel.: Campden 330. 
CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. LODGE HOTEL. 
Very suitable for all who need to be 
within easy daily reach of Town. Squash, 
Tennis, Billiards, Golf, Club Cocktail 
Room. Monthly Dance and catering that 
makes every ‘meal an occasion Resident 
Directors. Tel.: Downland 2560. 
DOWNDERRY,  Torpoint, 
THE WIDE SEA HOTEL. comfortable, 
20-roomed hotel in one of the sunniest 
corners of Cornwall, within easy reach of 
Plymouth. Children particularly welcome. 
Miss W. M. Eliott, Proprietress, invites 
your enquiries. (Full for August.) Tel. 240. 
ja WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN 
TEL. A_ well-appointed hotel of dis- 
Saalnen and charm Beautifully situated 
on own foreshore facing South. Lovely 
sands, running water and telephone all 
bedrooms. Club licence. Tel.: West 
Wittering 3228. 
Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD HOTEL 
AND COUNTRY CLUB. Glorious position, 
extensive private park and gardens, over- 
looking Exe Estuary. Tennis, Archery, 
Riding, Golf, Fishing. Highest standard 
catering. Home produce. Supreme com- 
fort Open all year Apply for terms, 
Resident Director. Tel.: Exmouth 3072. 
FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. For air 


Ss. 
A 


Cornwall. 


that braces, sun that tans, coo..'ng that 
pleases, and cocktails inat cheer; for 
nights of bliss and ¢.ys of fulness. A 


first-class hotel for long or short nolidays. 





MANOR HOUSE, 
Both sumeus for 


el. 
NEWQUAY. HEADLAND —, AA 
4 Star. m all the year. mild 
climate. Enjoyable any time. An hotel 
where there is always something to do 
billiards, bridge, dancing. 18-hole golf 
course adjoining. and well. 
stocked cellars, attractive cocktail bar 
Central heating. Tel. 2211. ‘ 
NORTH DEVON WOODFO 

HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL ne at 
worthy. Offers attractive terms, 
food, every comfort and cheerful service 


in the atmosphere of a Country House 
5 miles of good trout 


QUEEN'S Hb 
overlooking Mo 

Bay. The best headquarters for cosine Gh 
Ives to Land’ 


Rough shooting. 
fishing. 

PENZANCE. 
quota of 


Cornish Riviera, f 


sunshine, 


rom St. 


open all the year roung 
food, wines and servic. 


A 


End and the Lizard. aaa Manager. 


RICHMOND HILL, 
HOTEL just by the r 
of tne Tha 


that famous view 


guiet and comfortable resi denti al "quarters 
with easy access to City and 


from 6 gns., 


West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763. 
SHANKLIN, a of Wight. MEDEHAMP- 
STEDE HO For many, this long 
established S tegunn. licensed H 
under the personal direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Crawley, needs no introduction, 


and to all we say WELCOME in the fullest 
Brochure with pleasure, 


sense 
Tel.: 


From 7 gns 
Shanklin 21 


THURLESTONE, 8. DEVON. URLE- 
EL. First-class fully licensed 
Over 100 bedroom 
hot and cold running wate 
tennis, 
Thurle 


STONE HOT 


seaside country hotel. 


fitted with 


and Post Office telephones. 
badmint ae, billiards. Tel.: 
4. 


Squash, 


stone 382, 383, 


TORQUAY'S GRAND HOTEL, We occupy, 
grandest 


we believe, the 
Torquay 
level. 


down. 


from a suite to a single room, 
courtesy and satisfying service. 
to Harry Evans and his 
Squash, Tennis, Billiards and a play- 
children. 
pleasure from S. R. Paul, General Manager. 
Tel. 2234 A.C. 


Dancing 
ground for 


A.A, 


TUNGRIDCE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. 


01. 


the 


rk Gate 


° on sea-front, 
No hills to climb, no steps to fall 
We can offer you accommodation 
studied 





TH 


Golf, 


position 
on 


Ni 


Brochure 


MORSHEAD 
s a ~ facing 
Offers 


Faces 
in @ 


io 
the 


with 








Home Farm. All country life facilities. | ton li 
Under the Pro rietor’s personal supervision. | | gy eens Position Fully licensed. the South and the Sun. 400ft. up 
Brochure on application. Tel.: Craig- . Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
nure 6. Gowen coast. 6 wanes. CASWELL ons the on Pully aeameee —_ 
3 onderful sands, sea class cuisine ift. Cocktail unge 
V SS ae — Bathing, sunshine, good Golf and Tennis. ballroom. Free on own sporting 
Orchard 8t.. Wi Tel.: Mayfair 5125. Modernly designed and equipped. This 9%-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). 
n from ncun till 10.30 p.m. Luncheons |{ hotel, with its high catcring standards, VENTNOR, ROYAL HOTEL. THB 
ternoon tee”. dinners No house charges. | rovides an idyllic base for # perfect perfect resort and the perfect hotel for 
Excellent Con‘tr rental cutsine and Patisserie || Holiday. Cocktail Bar. Weekly Dance. Spring and early Summer. Faces 
irom own bakery. Tables bookable ot Tel.: Mumbles 68057. ond the - with ustvate ous cartons 
nners. re HONITON, Devon. HEMBURY FORT sunshine record an ow rainfall. 
y JELSH Ci" \ST.—Few guests received at OTEL Charming country house once Manageress: Miss Story. Tel. 186. Trus 
country » us: in estate of 200 acres. | ame by the nation for Lord Nelsen. Houses, Limited. 
Mountaineer! salmon and trout fishing,|| Homely atmosphere and great comfort. WINDERMERE. OLD ENGLAND HOTEL 
ao. rid g golf. and all pleasures of 700 feet up with really magnificent views. Facing south-west, with gardens to the 
& seaside ho <‘ay.—PaNTEipaL HALL, A Hard tennis courts. Riding and fishing water's edge One of the finest centres 
dovey, Merio ks available. Wonderful fooc. Cwn garden for the Lakes Good arrangements for 
OU don" need your car to enjoy a and farm produce. Proprietors: Count and car hire Tel. 49. Manageress: Mrs. 
holiday ATHOLL Patace Horet, - |] Countess Lasocki. Tel.: Honiton 34. Lodge. Trust Houses, Limited. 
tocurar. Gol Tennis Dancing. On main} 
railway lire « the North.—Telegrams, 
Palace, Piti~ ary | 
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